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DEPOSITED BY THE 
PNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


FAMILY-SIZED FARMS 


MONDAY, JULY 16, 1956 


Hovse or REprEsENTATIVES, 
Famity Farms SuBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE Coy:MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at-10 a. m., Hon. Clark W. Thompson (subcom- 
mittee chairman ) presiding. 

Mr. Tuomrson. The subcommittee will be in order. 

For the hearing this morning we have invited the farm organiza- 
tions to present their views on the family-farm problem and to sub- 
mit some solutions. 

I think it is safe to assume everyone here has read the first interim 
report of the Family Farm Subcommittee, and I think it may also be 
assumed your presence here this morning indicates your willingness 
not only to face the problem but also to sit in with us on the finding of 
a solution. 

During the field hearings this spring and last fall we did not en- 
courage the testimony of organizations as such, explaining to those 
who did want to appear that there would be an opportunity in Wash- 
ington to hear officially from the organizations. 

As far as possible, we confined our testimony to the people in the 
field who could not get to Washington and who did want to make their 
views known to the committee. 

That is the purpose of the hearing this morning—to give the organi- 
zations and the experts an opportunity to place their views before us. 
We would like, after today’s hearing, to write a final report and in 
that report incorporate a solution; something that might even be 
written into a bill this session so that it could be submitted to all of 
those interested and mulled over during the recess in the summer, 
fall, and winter, and then written into final form and introduced as 
legislation the next session. 

Our first witness this morning we are glad to welcome, Mr. Herschel 
D. Newsom, master of the National Grange. Did you finally decide 
to write a formal statement ? 


STATEMENT OF HERSCHEL D. NEWSOM, MASTER, THE NATIONAL 
GRANGE 


Mr. Newsom. No, sir. 

Mr. TuHomeson. We discussed that, and I told you if you preferred, 
to just come up and advise with us. 

Mr. Newsom. I approached this assignment with mixed emotions 
because you know of our enthusiasm in trying to do something in the 
direction your committee has been working, and yet we confess we 
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are devoid of any quick effective formula, and so it really did not 
seem entirely a to prepare and present a formal statement 
with the idea of trying to propose something that is going to correct 
this situation quickly. 

As we view it, the situation has been an exaggerated one and an 
aggravated one more than it has been helped by the programs under 
which we have been operating for some period of time. That does not 
mean that we think we must ditch all farm programs in order to keep 
from aggravating the situation; it means, on the contrary, that we 
had better try to discover why the present and the 25- to 30-year 
price-support programs we have had have aggravated the problem for 
the family farms. 

I am sure that I do not have too much that is new here, or any- 
thing that is new to say to you, but the very fact that the major 
benefits of the type of price-support operations we have had for years 
have gone to these 500,000 farmers that produced something over 50 
percent of the total production of this country is of tremendous im- 
portance as we face this particular situation. 

I like the title “Family Farms.” I would like to say, first of all, 
we may not all agree as to terminology here, but we in the Grange 
think of the family farm as being that farm which is for the most part 
1 of the 31% to 314 million farm units that are operated largely by 
the farm operator and his family. I am trying to say that we would 
like to think of this problem largely in 3 categories—the half million 
farmers that produce just over 50 percént of the total output agri- 
culturally as 1 group, the 314 to 314 million farmers who are in this 
family-farm group, and then the 28 percent of all of the rural families 
that have an income of something in the neighborhood of less than 
$1,000 per farm, who are in somewhat of a different category. 

We are not uninterested in any group, but we think this committee 
has done a magnificent job in its preliminary report here in setting 
out the fundamental differences in community life, where there is a 
preponderance of one particular type of farm operation. 

What I am trying to say is just this—rather than to assume we can 
come up with a magic formula that is going to move us rapidly in the 
direction that we all want to go, we better try to find out ways and 
means of accelerating what little movement we have found and reverse 
the direction coming from our farm program. 

To be specific, this rural coreepaent program has in our opinion 
scarcely gotten off the ground. I believe it is something in the neigh- 
borhood of $2 million that is available to the Department of Agri- 
culture for this program, and with all of the respect in the world 
for the Under Secretary, I do not think that amount of money makes 
for any substantial movement in the direction of achieving the ob- 
jectives of the rural-development program, and have the Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture saddled with the responsibility for that program 
and not have somebody else primarily responsible for getting it moving. 

In other words, I am saying the program itself does not have a hig 
enough priority thus far to indicate the necessity for putting some 
person in charge of it that does not have to be concerned with 1,000 
other problems during the course of a week. That is one specific sug- 
gestion we would like this committee to consider. We would like to 
say, furthermore, that this whole operation of our long-established 
price-support program, having operated, we believe, to the relative 
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disadvantage of the family-farm operation and to the comparative 
advantage of the upper 9 percent of the farmers, should prompt us 
to ask the basic question right off the reel—what is the real purpose 
of interfering with price in farm commodities? Why do we do it? 
Obviously, we can go in either of 2 directions here, or perhaps we 
can find 3 directions. We have been arguing about whether we are 
going to lower the level of price supports under the so-called flexible 
formula, and then we find suddenly even the very administration that 
has been talking about lowering the level of price support under the 
flexible formula has found for presumably—and I do not discredit 
political motives at all; they are a part of our structure—has found 
presumably for political reasons, and economic reasons too, mind 
you, that they have had to reverse their direction here and raise the 
level of price supports right in the heat of controversy as to whether 
we are going to maintain a downward direction in levels under the 
name of flexibility. 

This fact of itself indicates that probably we are not going to be 
able, even if we might agree it was desirable to do it, to move toward 
a free-price operation. 

Then we have to ask ourselves immediately, what is the purpose 
of interfering with free price? And we in the Grange believe the 
only legitimate purpose for interfering with free price is to maintain 
something in the future of an American standard for those Americans 
that live in rural areas. 

When we talk about living standards in one sentence and price of 
a unit of commodity in another sentence, or even in the same sentence, 
we may be getting ourselves into an immediate conflict. I mean to 
say that Congress has faced this proposition time after time. You 
faced it when you decided allotments for individual commodities must 
not be reduced below a certain minimum level, and yet we can only 
do that sort of thing for a certain length of time and then we have to 
lower these lower levels beyond which we can reduce allotments be- 
cause if we are going to go in the same direction, we have to achieve 
a further reduction in production. 

So we have confused the matter of income needlessly with the matter 
of price interference. 

at I am trying to suggest, sir, is that we have not anything to 
propose to you this morning. We would like to see a reemphasis; we 
would like to see more emphasis on the rural development program, 
and we would like to see more emphasis on the kind of credit that for 
the most part we have been trying to promote to pretty good advan- 
tage. We would like to see a great deal more emphasis on this matter 
of trying to discover what the restrictions are that prevent the low- 
income families from getting employment outside of the field of agri- 
culture because in this 28 percent of rural families that are in the very 
low income group there is only a very limited number that we are 
going to help by improving their agricultural techniques. 

There is perhaps a somewhat larger number that we are going to 
help uphill by helping them to enlarge their production base, but 
even Pa we do that we are automatically going to find it is necessary 
to provide off-the-farm employment, nonagricultural sources of in- 
come for an increasing number of those in that low group because as 
we help one family in the lower group to expand their agricultural base 
we are going to probably be taking some of that agricultural resource 
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away from others, I do not mean arbitrarily but I mean the natural 
incentive structure. 

The other thing that I want to say is that although I do not suppose 
this is the appropriate place for us to get into a controversy as to 
some of the basic differences that some of us have had in matters of 
price-support policy, nevertheless, I firmly believe that your commit- 
tee will have to take vigorous account of the fact that a price-support 
program which maintains a level of direct price support without any 
regard to what competitive market demands for the commodities 
would dictate, will always get us into this kind of situation where the 
larger operator benefits to a greater extent than the operator with 
whom this committee is primarily concerned now. 

Now, this in our opinion dictates that we are going to have to give 
the smaller operator some additional advantage over the larger op- 
erator in matters of allotment. Perhaps that would be in a manner 
comparable to individual exemptions that we provide under income- 
tax laws. Maybe if we have to stay married to the kind of program 
we have—and the Grange does not believe we do—but apparently we 
have not been able to get ourselves away from that program—but to 
get away from that program we have contemporary farm organiza- 
tions today who apparently have to stay with the present program, 
their major differences being op the level of support, whether it is 
going to be so-called high or so-called flexible, but apparently they 
both seem concerned about staying on that program. I say if we are 
going to stay with that program, and if we are going to recognize that 
that program has aggravated, has been said pretty well in your re- 
port here, this trend away from the family farm, then I suppose that 
we may have to take a look, we may have to eventually take a look at 
the proposition of making acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
on the basis of the number of people that. are in the farm family. We 
are afraid of that. We think eventually that is where the present 
program will drive us. Our alternative, of course, is to redefine the 

urpose of price support as we have been attempting to say. We be- 
Rove that price support, direct price support, the kind we have avail- 
able through the Commodity Credit Corporation loan and purchase 
program, must be predicated not on the proposition that it is the sole 
mechanism for improving the farm income, but it must be predicated 
primarily on the proposition we have to keep one commodity price 
structure in agriculture from destroying the price structure of an- 
other commodity. 

For example, we have maintained what we call a horizontal price- 
support program in our export crops, and all of you know, I think, 
that our initial farm problem always develops in these export. crops. 
Farm organizations, by the way, have been born in these periods of 
crisis following war efforts. Ours came after the War Between the 
States. The Farmers Union came after the panic of the nineties, and 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, a political and legislative 
organization as distinguished from the original purpose of extension 
service associations. came after the agricultural crisis of the twenties 
following World War I. You know the history. Many of you know 
ad os short-lived farm organizations came into being after World 

ar IT, 

What I am trying to say is, we have historically tried to solve the 
initial problems in agriculture which are in cotton, wheat, rice, and 
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oils, our export crops, by this complete domination of the price struc- 
ture. -As was the case in 1954, we shifted 20 million acres of wheat 
production and 15 million acres of cotton production and we gen- 
erated an increased production of feed grains, the equivalent of some 
850 million bushels of corn. 

Farmers saw this coming and they increased their hog population 
which they could do rather readily. We see the increased feed supply 
coming and we go to the hog lot and pick out hogs and up goes the 
pig population. If somebody does not know that is what generated 
the hog price and its effect on the beef-prices situation in 1955 and 
1956. they just do not understand how farmers operate. 

What I am saying is that we have to reexamine the functions of 
price support. We have to use direct price support as a means of 
preventing this complete destruction of a normal balance within 
agriculture. 

I am here to say to you we might have had some price problems 
in the Corn and Hog Belt without the cotton and wheat program, 
but we would not have had anything like the price problem we did 
have if it had not been for the shortsighted, unsound program that 
we have been operating in our export crops. 

We agree with the statement I find in this address of Congressman 
Wright Patman under the heading of “Farm Program and Family 
Farms,” in which the Congressman says: 

I have not made a detailed research study of the effect of farm programs in 
this field such as Dr. Goldsmith has made, but my observations agree with his 


eonclusions that our national farm policy has not caused the trend toward 
industrialized farming, but is actually hastening the process. 


Gentlemen, I believe firmly that last statement in that paragraph 
should be one of the very important keys to the approach we make 
to this proposition as to whether or not we are going to willingly 

ermit Government interference with the price policy to hasten the 
industrialization of farms. 

This long recitation—and it is not so long, a page and a half on 
page 5 of your report of this subcommittee following your comparison 
of two communities in California—recites such a compelling reason 
for trying to reverse this trend, or at least arrest it, that I congratu- 
late the committee wholeheartedly for a real service to agriculture 
and to America as a whole. 

If this report does nothing more than help us understand, certainly, 
first of all, there is a very serious problem; and, second, help us under- 
stand what some of the factors are that are contributing to that prob- 
lem, then you will have done a great service. 

I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I do not have anything more funda- 
mental and definite to offer, but I feel we have been getting into this 

roblem and we have been aggravating it, let me say, over a rather 
ong period of time, and that we are now, perhaps, eal through 
the work of this committee, on the way to discovering just why it has 
been aggravated. 

I am sorry to disagree with you, but I do not think that we can 
introduce anything that will basically correct it very much in remain- 
ing days of this session of Congress. I would earnestly like to submit 
that if you can find some way to get this rural ia felibadetit off the 

69255—56—pt. 3——2 
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ground and get it into high gear that might be about as constructive 
a thing as we could do in the matter of a week or 10 days. 

Mr. THomerson. That may very well be true, but we have to start. 
Apparently it is always easier to start people talking and studying 
on a particular bill than it is to interest them in various different 
possible solutions. That was my thought in even halfway proposing 
that we might introduce a bill. That is a matter of small moment, 
however. 

Does that conclude your statement ? 

Mr. Newsom. That concludes my statement. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I know that I speak for the committee when I say 
that we appreciate your views very much. I have a feeling that there 
may be some questions that members of the committee would like to 
ask. I have one observation to make concerning your suggestion that 
there should be an Assistant Secretary whose sole responsibility would 
be the family farm problem. Has that been explored ‘ 

Mr. Newsom. I do not know how widely it has been explored. We 
have discussed it in staff meetings. We do not even have a firm Na- 
tional Grange policy on it. I think we are prepared to recommend 
to our executive committee, even before the next annual session, that 
Grange policy should call for the establishment of some appropriate 

erson within the Department of Agriculture, perhaps an Assistant 
Secretary, in this category. 

Mr. THompson. That is a very definite and concrete suggestion. As 
far as I know, it is the first time it has been made to this subcom- 
mittee. It is certainly worthy of consideration on the part of all of us. 

Mr. Dowdy, although he is not a member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, sat with us in Texas, and we are glad to have him here this 
morning. 

Mr. Dowpy. I have a couple of questions that I would like to ask. 
You mentioned graduated acreage allotments. Have you considered 
or not graduated price supports? Do you understand what I mean by 
that—put a parity at a certain percentage on the first two or three 
thousand dollars of products raised on the farm and then reduce that 
price support and not have any price support on a $1 million crop or 
a $100,000 crop? Cut off the price support at some reasonable figure. 
Have you considered that? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes, we have considered that a great deal. We are 
opposed to that kind of an approach, although we grant the seeming 
logic, sociologically at least. Probably the Skinner plan that we have 
had is the basis for that discussion, and it has been one of the most 
widely publicized proposal of that nature, but there it is well to bear in 
mind I say it is only this adherence to the present program that is 
driving us in the direction of that sort of thing. If it comes to a 
choice between that and a graduated allotment proposal on the basis 
of the family-size farm, then I think we would find the graduated 
allotment less objectionable, less in complete violation of what we 
would like to preserve, but we do not admit that either one of those 
things is necessary. 

I am only saying to you that is the kind of proposal we are going to 
have come to faster if we stay in this present kind of price support 
program where we are applying Government domination of the market 
clear across the board to the point where we have to come back here 
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time after time and get more and more appropriations for the opera- 
tion of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

I still stick to our major Grange premise, we have to get away from 
that kind of program, but I am warning the rest of you that unless we 
do get away from it then we are going to let the family farm operations 
completely dry up and be replaced by the large industrial agricultural 
operations, which none of us are disposed to do, I am sure. 

Mr. Dowpy. That is what I was thinking about. When you are 
guaranteeing the prices on a multimillion dollar crop on one farm, 
you are not taking care of any of the surplus; you are just increasing 
more surplus. It just occurs to me that if you are going to have a 
price-support system, and apparently we are going to—and I am just 
talking practically—with a properly drawn graduated price-support 
law you would not have to have the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Newsom. I would not know how you would administer a grad- 
uated price-support law with a Commodity Credit eee or 
something of that nature, and frankly, that is a rather long subject 
matter, but if I may I would like to say to you we are vigorously 
opposed to that sort of proposal. I could take a good little while to 
tell you some of the difficulties in it. 

Mr. Downy. Certainly there would be difficulties in it. There are 
difficulties in the law that we have now. It would save the taxpayer 
a lot of money if it were fixed up right. 

Mr. Newsom. I do not know. I do not agree with that conclusion. 
It would invoke one of the most radical increases of complete control 
and destruction of opportunity to improve one’s status that I think 
we would ever see in agriculture. 

Mr. Dowpy. You could let a farmer plant what he wanted to. It 
seems to me there would be less control. 

Mr. Newsom. You would have to have a pretty rigid police system 
if we are going to find the level at which an individual is going to 
dispose of a commodity to his Government, and that would be about 
the only place where he could dispose of it. You could not maintain 
different market prices any other way. 

Mr. Downy. A family farmer in my part of the country produces 
about $2,000 to $3,000 a year. Let him set it on the market and even 
give him production payments on the $2,000 or $3,000. That would 
not cost as much as the operation of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. If you want to call a $500,000 a year farm a family farm, it would 
not work. 

Mr. Newsom. This matter of a definition of a family farmer is the 
thing that you cannot arrive at too logically for all areas of the 
country. I would say that the family farmer in Indiana and Illinois, 
my neighboring State, is a different operation. We have some figures 
for central Illinois that indicate the average size family farm oper- 
ation is about 389 acres, and I do not hesitate to tell you that is about 
130 acres larger than the family farm operation in Indiana. 

Mr. Tuomeson. We established as a yardstick a farm which is 
operated by a man and his family without any great amount of out- 
side help, but a farm on which customarily in normal times that family 
has been able to make a living. 

Mr. Newsom. I like that definition. 

Mr. Asernetuy. On the question raised about the graduated prices, 
I think that all of us have been more or less intrigued by the idea, 
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but I think the trouble with it—and it has been a problem almost 
impossible of solution—as you graduate the price support, say begin- 
ning at 90 percent for the small farmer and 85 percent for those who 
produce a little more and 80 percent for those who produce a little 
more, it would result in that portion of the crop which is being pro- 
duced at a low price support going into the market and the small 
farmer’s crop going into the loan. Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Newsom. I think so. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Consumers and processors would buy the com- 
modity where they can buy it cheapest. Here is a farmer producing a 
commodity at a 60 percent price support and another at 90 percent. 
The market will be directed at that portion of the commodity pro- 
duced at the lower price. If that one problem could be avoided, I 
think that it would be a fine thing. I think that most of the small 
farm problems could be solved by the State committees. 

The trouble with that is the State committees are made up of big 
farmers 9 times out of 10. That has been the situation in my State. 
There has not been a farmer from the northeast hill section of Missis- 
sippi—and I represent more small farmers than any man in the room 
and in Congress—put on the State committee since the committee was 
created—not one. 

Officials of the Department of Agriculture promised that they would 
ut one on, but they did not. They promised this year to put one on 
ut they did not. I would not say that they do not have sympathy 

for the small farmers, but they do not reach up into the small-farm 
area of the hills of northeast Mississippi for committeemen. I have 


been confronted with this eR for years. Nota single committee- 


man has come out of the Red Hills of northeast Mississippi, or has 
been selected in that part of the State for the State committee. That 
is where most of the trouble is in the small-farm problem; lack of 
representation on the State committees. 

Mr. THomeson. There is no question that the committee found much 
of the small-farm problem to be administrative. It can be corrected 
by the State committees. In my State they did it. Taking the re- 
serve acreage last year, the committee was friendly to the family-farm 
area and allotted additional acreage that helped tremendously to pull 
them out of their troubles. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I would like to make another observation on this 
very point. Last year the chairman of the State committee in my 
State just point blank told one of the members of my con ional 
delegation that if there was to be any reserve used for small farms in 
Mississippi, or if there was a reserve for small farms to be used in 
Mississippi, it was going to have to come from the national level be- 
cause as long as he was a member of the committee they were not going 
to set it aside. The Mississippi committee, of which he was chairman, 
did not set aside an acre, not 1 single acre, for the 1955 crop. Through- 
out that whole State that committee could not find a single hardship, 
or a single small-farm problem, not one; yet when we come here to get 
relief legislatively, the Department and some of the organizations 
take the position that there is nothing wrong with the law, the fault is 
with your State committees. They thenadéne opposed our effort to get 
these little farmers a few extra acres. On the one hand they oppose 
our effort to get acreage by legislation; on the other, they oppose our 
effort to get it by appointment of a favorable State committee. 
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Mr. McIntire. Mr. Newsom, there is before the House now a bill 
dealing with amendments to the Bankhead-Jones Act which this com- 
mittee reported out and which was passed by the Congress. When 
it went over to the Senate it had been amended to strike out from that 
bill a substantial portion of the legislation which would have per- 
mitted Farmers’ Home Administration to finance farm operators who 
do not obtain their full income from the farm; that is, those who are 
operating with some additional income from off the farm sources. 

Do you think there is a credit problem in this field of services to 
the family-size farm which could be alleviated somewhat by legisla- 
tion that would permit credit to be extended to those who work at other 
occupations in order to supplement their farm income? 

Mr. Newsom. Oh, yes. The answer to that question is a clear 
“Yes,” but at the same time, to just simply try to solve this thing with 
the total emphasis on credit would not be right. You should realize 
that one of the situations that requires this credit is the continual 
flow of young people off the farms to the cities, which necessitates the 
2 out of the 5 that stay behind paying off for the equity. I do not 
know exactly what the current figures are, but over a long period of 
time we have been sending about 3 out of 5 of our young people to 
town. 

Well, if 3 children out of a family of 5 go to town, then the 2 
staying behind have to pay them off for thier equity, so every genera- 
tion, you see, we have to have credit available to retire that amount 
of equity, but that in turn means that somehow or other there has to 
be some income from somewhere to discharge that indebtedness so 
credit is terrifically important, but it just gives us a chance to solve 
the problem, that is the point. 

Mr. McIntire. The problem is not one that is going to be solved 
by any one move; rather, it is one that has to be approached from a 
number of angles, is that not right ? 

Mr. Newsom. That is exactly right. I do not think there is any 
necessity to say so to this committee, but one of the most fatal mis- 
takes this committee could make would be to assume this is just one 
kind of problem here. We made that kind of mistake in our farm 
program. We have been talking about a bill, or a legislative device 
that will solve the farm problem. Gentlemen, we ought to begin 
to understand there is not any one such device. That is why we in the 
Grange have talked for several years about a commodity-by-com- 
modity approach, and a step-by- -step approach to improve the farm 
situation. As unpalatable as it may be in terms of the present direc- 
tion and emergency, we are going to have to solve this family farm 
problem in that same logical sort of manner if we solve it within the 
American structure. 

Mr. Tuompson. We thank you very much, Mr. Newsom. I do not 
want to impose upon you, but it may very well be that as we deliberate 
we will want to get more advice from you. I hope that you will be 
available to us. 

Mr. Newsom. If there is any chance in the world to be helpful, we 
will be, sir. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Our next witness will be Mr. Homer L. Brinkley, 
of the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 
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STATEMENT OF HOMER L. BRINKLEY, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
FARMER COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Brinxtey. In order to identify the area of the problem which 
is being considered here for the purpose of this statement we will 
assume that commercial farms, as defined by the census which have 
a value of products sold annually of $2,500 or more, are able to partici- 
pate in commercial marketing and purchasing operations, and qualify 
for credit for operating and capital purposes sufficiently to organize 
and expand the farm operation effectively as an economic unit, and use 
farm programs to advantage. This will, of course, depend on the 
capacities of the operators and the type of farming. 

Such farms should be able to increasingly employ modern tech- 
nology and equipment and employ family manpower; educate and 
assist surplus manpower to secure outside Jobs; or expand operations 
to employ more family manpower and hire farm labor part time or 
full time as needed. Even on such farms continual adjustment is 
necessary, and our credit, business, research, and education services 
are pressed to keep up with the improved Seen necessary to rep 
such commercial farms competitive, efficient, and profitable enoug 


to maintain an adequate standard of living for the family. 
.According to the 1954 census there were about 2.1 million of such 
farms in the United States. There are, however, about 1.2 million 
farms which have a value of products sold annually of $250 to $2,500, 
which are classified as commercial, if the value of products sold annu- 
ally was $1,200 or more, or if the income from farm products sold is 
more than income received from work off the farm, or if the farm 


operator worked less than 100 days off the farm. 

In addition to these 1.2 million lower-income commercial farm oper- 
ators, there are listed by the 1954 census 574,000 part-time farms with 
an income of $250 to $1,200, where more than 100 days were worked 
off the farm, or outside income exceeded farm income; and 880,000 
residential farms, where value of products sold annually was less than 
$250. The latter will also be excluded from consideration here as be- 
ing able to adapt existing private and public services and facilities to 
their limited agricultural needs. 

Therefore, for purposes of this statement the problem area is laid 
out for 1.8 million low-income commercial and part-time farms as de- 
fined by the census. Excluding residential farms, this encompasses 
roughly the economic area of general farms of 50 acres or less and rela- 
tive acreags in other types of farms. There are, of course, in certain 
intensive types of farming, farms of 50 acres or less that are not in 
this category, and ranches and farms of considerably over 50 acres 
which definitely are in the low-income commercial or part-time group. 

The characteristics of this farm group are a combination of several 
or all of the following: Lack of land, and/or buildings, and/or water; 
infertile land; lack of modern equipment; lack of livestock; lack of 
credit and other capital problems; lack of capacity to manage and 
leadership to organize; lack of working knowledge of present-day eco- 
nomic and operating technology; lack of marketing, transportation, 
and other services; and lack of opportunity for other employment be- 
cause other industries are not accessible, and skills and technical 
knowedge demanded by present-day industry are lacking for other 
employment. 
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For younger farm operators in this class and those who would be 
farm operators who have the manpower and ability, we have provided 
FHA credit for enlarging the operations, through land purchase or 
lease, and for stock and equipment to grow into an economic operation. 
And for the 3 out of 4 of those energetic younger rural folks for whom 
there is no farm opportunity, the economic situation has since the early 
forties been conducive to finding employment in industries and serv- 
ices nearby or in urban centers for those who have skills or can respond 
to training. 

In order to accelerate the progress of these capable younger rural 
folks toward full-time farming, not only should liberal credit for capi- 
tal and operating costs be augmented and the terms continuously 
adapted to their needs, but adequate vocational instruction and super- 
vision should be available, both in formal schooling and on the farm. 
Perhaps the vocational instruction should begin in the seventh or 
eighth grade rather than be delayed to the high-school period, in order 
to gain the interest and convey the opportunities at an earlier age to 
those who may be thinking of their future occupation. 

For the 3 out of 4 rural youngsters who will find urban and indus- 
trial employment, the vocational education should also be initiated at 
an early period, and intensified in general production, service, and dis- 
tribution technology. This means providing ample facilities in rural 
areas for elementary training in urban pursuits. It is a “must” in 
rural education in getting at the vocational aspects of the existing 
problem. It applies across the board in rural areas, not only to the 
group we are considering here, but it applies more so to this small- 
farm group, since more family manpower is required on larger com- 
mercial farms, and there is less need for vocational migration. 

The heads of many families on these low income and part-time farms 
are middleaged people and they average close to 60 years of age. They 
do not care to, nor would it be wise to encourage them, to go deeply in 
debt to purchase additional land, finance expensive modern farm 
equipment, or undertake the management necessary to operate the 
size farm required to justify individual ownership of high-priced 
equipment and services. At the same time their family home is 
established on the farm and they do not qualify either in experience 
or training for full-time employment off the farm, although some 
members of the family staying at home may do so. 

In many cases they can intensify their operations by increasing 
yields, by establishing new projects or by modifying present projects. 
They can justify the moderate use of credit for remodeling buildings, 
constructing small farm buildings, new fencing, seed and fertilizer, 
breeding services, a few good brood animals, and particularly, for par- 
ticipation in equipment, breeding conservation, marketing, and other 
services where they can share the capital cost and operating expenses 
with others in the same small-operator group through cooperative 
effort. It is important that they not participate in services where 
farmers with large operations dominate the use of the services so that 
the small operators are crowded out. 

Such mutual, cooperative services organized for and by the smaller 
operators offer a feasible solution to the capital, credit, and operating 
problems of those operators who do not wish to expand acreagewise, 
or seek full-time, off-farm employment, but who can, through intensi- 
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fication, better planning and mutual efforts with others, greatly in- 
crease their efficiency. 

To bring this type program to these people will require participa- 
tion in setting up with other small operators mutual facilities for 
utilizing modern technology on the small farm, not only in production, 
but in marketing and purchasing. 

During the thirties, considerable experience was gained in the then 
Farm Security Administration in establishment of mutual facilities 
for low-income farmers, so that modern tools, equipment, and services 
were provided for their use at custom rates. When conditions: accom- 
panying the war-improved agricultural income, most of these were 
ultimately dropped, but out of this effeort there has survived the arti- 
ficial breeding association, which has had universal acceptance not only 
among low-income farmers but among farmers generally. ‘The pro- 
gram was promoted by the Cooperative Services Section * of the Farm 
Security Administration, and the technical operating details were 
worked out with technicians in dairy research in the United States 
Department of Agriculture and land-grant colleges. It has been a 
decisive factor in the economy, safety, and improvement of dairy-cow 
breeding, and dairying in many areas. The same principle should be 
employed in bringing to the small farmer the efficiencies of adequate 
modern equipment, such as tractors, fertilizer spreaders, seeders, cul- 
tivators, sprayers, harvesters, transportation, and like equipment. 

In the same category are marketing facilities and services, where a 
neighborhood concentrates on production of a product, although in too 
small quantities on individual farms to warrant cleaners, graders, 
packaging, slaughtering, and other preparatory operations. Local 
markets in rural areas are being supplied from metropolitan distribut- 
ing centers with all kinds of food products grown and moved in from 
distant production points at great fibet and capital costs. 

These modern production and marketing services can be made avail- 
able and practical for small farms through adequate research, both 
technical and economic, by adequate leadership in educating the 
farmers to their use, purposes, and practical promotion, and afterward 
in operation and management of such services. 

During the period when our Extension Service was working so dili- 
gently to bring our agricultural productivity up to its present state, 
there was a natural and understandable tendency to work with those 
producers whose efforts would be likely to make the greatest and 
quickest contribution to that program. By and large, the smaller pro- 
ducer was not likely to benefit to the same extent from such work be- 
cause of conditions peculiar to his smaller operating scale. Thus it 
would seem that research and extension programs designed to meet this 
particular segment of agriculture should now be brought into focus on 
the problems involved. 

In order to bring such a program to practical application to low- 
income farmers’ problems, will require research into the technical and 
economic problems by the United States Department of Agriculture 
and land-grant colleges, and private industry. It will require voca- 
tional education in the mechanics of operating and maintaining mu- 
tual services of this kind. And it will require assistant county ex- 
tension agents, trained in farmer cooperative organization and opera- 


2 Under the direction of J. R. Allgyer, now of the Agricultural Research Administration. 
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tion to advise and work with groups of low-income farmers to estab- 
lish and maintain such services, and to seek out and capitalize upon 
local and regional marketing opportunities and methods of reducing 
costs through mutual cooperation. 

The Farmer Cooperative Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture should be expanded with a section devoted to the small- 
farmer service phase of cooperative activity in order to formulate the 
basic principles, and work with vocational teachers and supervisors 
and extension agents in developing a practical approach to the prob- 
lem of cooperative services for low-income farmers. Over all there 
needs to be established in land-grant colleges and vocational schools 
more detailed emphasis on teaching future vocational teachers, super- 
visors, and county agents not only the principles but practical opera- 
tion of farmer cooperative services. 

Overall farm programs involving soil, water, and forest conserva- 
tion need to be scrutinized and modified so that their principles and 
practices are economically and technically fitted to the small operators. 
We believe Government programs should provide incentives for self- 
help and mutual activities by farmers, especially small-farm operators, 
so that we may work toward less emphasis on Government activities in 
the buying, selling, and storage fields. 

Not cay do we believe that the principal ingredient of a forward- 
looking program for small farmers lies in research, education, and 
leadership in self-help and mutual facilities, in order to put them in a 
competitive position, but we believe that it will stabilize farming op- 
erations and income generally, by cutting down Government incentive 
to greatly expanded production on larger operations. 

Mr, THompson. We thank you very much, Mr. Brinkley. 

Mr. Drxon. I notice here on page 2 you give some statistics about 
the number and earnings of these small farmers, and you quote the 
United States Bureau of the Census. 

Mr. Brinker. Yes. 

Mr. Drxon. Do you know how large a sampling they took to get 
those figures? 

Mr. Brarnxtry. No; I do not have any idea of what their statistical 
methods are to arrive at these figures. 

Mr. Drxon. I have been studying that just a little and I find it is 
a very small family. I wonder if one of the first approaches to this 
problem is not to get through the Census larger samplings and more 
reliable data. 

Mr. Brinker. It seems to me one of the first essentials in tackling 
the problem is to know the problem. I think we have all suffered 
from not having enough clear-cut and specific information as to the 

recise nature, size, and scope of this problem. I think we have all 
had the feeling we needed very much better information than has been 
provided so far on just precisely what the conditions are. 

Mr. Drxon. That occurred to me. I was surprised how little reli- 
able data we have on acreage and income of these farmers, to show 
just where our problems are. 

The second question in regard to vocational education, Does your 
organization take any position for Federal aid for school construction 
in order to help this problem ? 


69255—56—pt. 33 
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Mr. Brinxiey. We have no position on the school-construction 
program. 

Mr. Dixon. Your argument would indicate you feel that there is 
a serious void in our school system, especially for vocational education. 

Mr. Brinxtey. I think there is no doubt about it. One of the thin 
that has disturbed us is the need for more specific attention to this 
particular problem, not only by the Department of Agriculture but 
by our educational departments, because we definitely have a serious 
need here for an educational program clearly directed to this par- 
ticular area of our educational deficiencies in the country. 

Mr. Dixon. You understand that vocational education is by all odds 
the most expensive type of common education, both from the stand- 
point of building space and structures, materials, and supplies ? 

Mr. Brryxxey. Yes. 

Mr. THompson. We thank you very much, Mr. Brinkley. 

I would like to ask the same of you as I did of Mr. Newsom, that 
you be available to us if we have any specific questions. 

Mr. Brrnkiey. We will be very happy to be available. 

Mr. TuHompson. At this point in the record, with the permission 
of the committee, I would like to insert a statement by a member of 
the committee, the Honorable Lester Johnson. Without objection, 
it will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. LESTER JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, several bills have been referred to 
this subcommittee on proposals for a family-farm policy act. Among 
the bills referred to the subcommittee is one I introduced. I refer 
to my bill, H. R. 2000. 

I am very much concerned about certain trends which I believe are 
not favorable to the present and future economic plight of our family- 
type farmers. Therefore, rather than speak specifically on my bill, 
I wish to discuss the basic principles involved in all of the proposals 
that are similar to those embodied in my bill. 

I earnestly urge the subcommittee to consider the bills referred to 
it and report out a bill which states clearly that it is the policy of our 
Government to preserve and strengthen the economic position of 
family-type farmers. Also, in keeping with this philosophy, I believe 
Congress should enact all necessary legislation to implement a Federal 
family-farm policy. 

I shall not burden the subcommittee with a historical review of con- 
gressional concern with legislation pertaining to family farmers. 
Suffice to say, from the days of the First Congress down to the present 
session, the subject of farm legislation has been considered in almost 
every Congress. <A considerable body of farm legislation has been 
passed by Congress since our Government was founded, but not all 
of the legislation has been beneficial to family-type farmers. 

For example, [ am sure that a careful study would reveal that some 
of our price-support legislation has been more beneficial to large or 
corporation farmers than it has to family farmers. The question of 
price supports is not at issue in the present discussion, but I do men- 
tion it for the purpose of emphasizing the need for a family-farm 
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policy act and other legislation to implement a family-farm program 
by the Government. 

The members of this subcommittee I know are aware of the fact 
that there was a drop of 242,000 family-type farmers in the period 
from 1950 to 1954. 1 was amazed to learn that in the ninth district 
of Wisconsin, which I represent, there were nearly 2,600 less farmers 
operating in 1954 as compared to 1950. 

The great majority of farmers in my district—and that is true for 
the entire State of Wisconsin—are family-type farmers. While there 
is no threat at the present of the growth of corporate farming in my 
district and Wisconsin, our farmers are faced with problems that could 
leave the door open for corporation farms to take over in the future. 

This is a trend that I wish to halt, and the time to apply the proper 
economic remedies is now through enactment of a family-farm policy 
act and the other legislation needed to implement the act in the way 
of adequate credit at reasonable rates ati a price-support program 
designed for family farmers. 

In the light of unrest among the agrarian people in many nations 
throughout the world, I need not tell the members of this committee 
that the most fertile seedbeds for Communist agitators is in those 
countries where the farm population is landless and the bulk of the 
land is owned by a few large landowners. 

We, in the United States, have always considered our family farmers 
an essential part of the backbone of our democratic system. Family 
farmers, however, are not faring too well at present, and the future 
does not look too well for family farmers. 

It is for these and many other reasons—most of which I am sure 
the committee has considered—that I urge the subcommittee to report 
out a farm family policy bill. 

I wish to thank the members of the subcommittee for the privilege 
of appearing before you and for your kind attention on this matter. 

Mr. Tompson. Our next witness will be Mr. John A. Baker, of 
the National Farmers Union. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, COORDINATOR OF LEGISLATIVE 
SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baxer. I have the honor and privilege this morning of pre- 
senting the views of Mr. James G. Patton, National Farmers Union 
president, on family farm policy, the most important to our organi- 
panes all domestic issues. j 

I, also, consider it an unusually gratifying opportunity to appear 
before this Family Farm Subcommittee. vii rae ‘ Pe 

We, in Farmers Union, have followed the fine work of your sub- 
committee very closely and very interestedly. We want publicly to 
commend you as highly as we know how for the work you have done, 
for the hearings you have held, and for the magnificent interim report 
your subcommittee has written and published. 

We wish to associate ourselves with the basically fine attitudes you 
expressed in that report, and with your accurate description of the 
problems of America’s family farmers. 

We could not agree with you more than with your statement of 
the unique and fundamental importance of the family farm to the 
generation, development, preservation, and improvement of the demo- 
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cratic free-enterprise system of government and economics in the 
United States. 

We share your anxiety that the American family farm pattern of 
agriculture is under severe strain from current and prospective eco- 
nomic and political trends in the Nation. We commend your expressed 
desire to develop new and amended Federal laws to reverse these 
adverse trends. We share your conviction that these developments 
are national in scope and national in their ill effects on farm people 
and upon the entire society, as a whole. 

We are in substantial detailed agreement with the conclusions and 
recommendations of your interim report. We should like to under- 
line our agreement with you by quoting as our own the following 
paragraphs from page 22 of your report. 

We conclude, as did your subecommittee— 
that the farm program must begin with the family farm ; that the program should 
not aid the “factory in the field” type of farming * * *; that specific emphasis 
must be placed upon the development of our smaller farms into adequate units 
with resources sufficient for economic production; and that the rights of tenants 
as well as those of landowning farmers must be protected. 

We, also, agree with you— 


that steps must be taken to protect the income of family farms at full parity 
returns on their production, with the benefits of such income and price protec- 
tion limited to the output level of the family-type farm. 

We could not state the position of our organization any more cor- 
rectly nor more concisely than you have. 


2. WHAT IS A FAMILY FARM? 


Before discussing the problems of family farmers and our sugges- 
tions for solutions to those problems, it might be well to have before 
us a clear statement of what we mean when we speak of the family 
farm. To us, a family farm is an agricultural production enterprise 
about which the following two questions can be answered “yes.” First, 
does an individual or a family depend upon the farm for a substantial 
part of its family living and income? Second, is the farm of such 
size and organization that the head of the family and other famil 
members of a typical farm family could themselves perform the bul 
: - human labor required for management and operation of the 

arm 

The most recent National Farmers Union convention meeting in 
Denver, Colo., in March of this year, adopted the following definition : 

A “family farm” is an agricultural production unit which can be efficiently 
operated by a typical full-time farm operator family that furnishes most of its 
own labor. 

Thus, there is no means test at the bottom of the scale saying “You 
can’t be a family farmer because your income is too low.” Any family 
who operates a farm as the source of a substantial part of the family 
income can qualify no matter how inadequately low such income may 
be. 

Nor is there any arbitrary or fixed upper limit on acres or income 
as to the size of a family farm. In our view, a farm ceases to be 
family-sized only when it becomes so large that a typical farm family 
would be unable to operate and manage it without hiring from outside 
the family more than half the required labor. 
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All but about 2 or 3 percent of all the full- and part-time farms in 
the United States thus qualify as family farms. When your sub- 
committee addresses itself to a solution of the problems of family 
farmers, it is talking about virtually the entire farm problem. And 
well it might. 


3. WHAT’S HAPPENING TO FAMILY FARMS? 


Last winter we made a very careful analysis of the 1954 United 
States Census of Agriculture figures to try to find out what is hap- 
pening to the family farm. 

The figures show that between 1950 and 1954 family farms lost 
ground to industrial factory-type units. Industrialized farming units 
increased by 26 percent. The number of family farms dropped by 
11 percent. 

The ratio of the number of family farms to the number of indus- 
trial agricultural production units dropped from 34 to 1 in 1950 to 24 
to 1in 1954. The number of both tenant-operated and owner-operated 
family farms dropped, with the drop in tenant farms somewhat greater. 

The lowest income family farms were the hardest hit. While family 
farms with gross sales of $5,000 to $25,000 were able barely to hold 
their own, the number of family farms in the $500 and less gross-sales 
classes dropped in numbers by nearly one-fifth. 

Your subcommittee is already aware of these facts. 

But it may not have come to your attention that the census figures 
also reveal one of the major reasons for the growing distress on the 
family farm and one of the major places to look for a solution to 
the problem. 

Those types of farms that produce commodities that were protected 
over the period by firm, relatively adequate price supports actually 
increased in number. The number of those types of farms which 
produced commodities that were on the sliding scale dropped con- 
siderably. While those types of farms whose major commodities were 
not protected at all by a program lost numbers in, by far, the heaviest 
percentages. 

The results of our analysis are contained in the legislative analysis 
memorandum dated January 6, 1956, which I have placed before 
each of you, marked as “A.” I request that this memorandum be 
placed in the record of these hearings, following my oral statement. 

Mr. THompson. Without objection, it will be inserted. 


REAFFIRM NATIONAL FAMILY FARM POLICY 


Mr. Baker. In view of the distressing trends revealed in your sub- 
committee interim report and mirrored in the census of agriculture 
figures I have cited, we feel that Congress should go on record reaflirm- 
ing positively the Nation’s long-standing policy to preserve and 
strengthen the family farm. We believe that a resounding statement 
of findings and policy by the entire Congress alone the lines chartered 
in your own interim report would provide a source of renewed hope to 
the millions of family farmers in the Nation. We think it also would 
have a desirable cian on future executive branch policy deter- 


minations. Additional, such action now would provide the foundation 
for improved future farm legislation by the Congress. 
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In this connection, we invite your attention to the proposed family 
farm policy resolution, H. R. 3780, introduced by Congresswoman 
Coya Knutson, a member of your subcommittee. Each of you has a 
copy before you on the desk. Similar bills have been introduced by 
Congressmen Polk and Johnson, members of the full committee, by 
several other Congressmen and by Senator Humphrey and several 
other Senators. The policy positions stated in the proposed resolution 
and those included in your interim report are practically identical. 
We heartily concur in them. 

We recommend your study of this proposal. We hope you will im- 
prove it and redraft it in light of your hearings and your experience 
in writing your interim report. Make it a definite and inspiring state- 
ment of the views expressed in your report and in the proposed resolu- 
tion. Then, we urge you, recommend its favorable consideration to 
the full committee so that it can be passed by Congress before 
adjournment. 


4, THE NUB OF THE FAMILY FARM PROBLEM 


Family farmers’ weak bargaining position in our otherwise highly 
rationalized economy is the basic underlying factor that generates 
the family farm problem. In a free legislatively tempered and con- 
ditioned economy such as we have of relatively scarce goods and 
services, market bargaining power is the power to withhold from 
others what they want and do not have. Most other segments of the 
economy possess such power to a much higher degree than family 
farmers. To save time of this subcommittee, I shall not read the 
remainder of this section and the one that follows. I request they be 
inserted in the record of this hearing at this point in my oral statement. 

For various reasons, all of them sanctioned by Federal law, the 
farm family must buy from suppliers who have power to withhold 
goods and services to obtain their set price, a power that has often 
been enhanced by tariffs and other legislation and that has been only 
partially, and often only temporarily, curbed by antimonopoly and 
other legislation. 

Likewise, for various reasons, all of them sanctioned by Federal 
law, the middleman buyer of farm commodities can withhold his 
processing and distribution services until his prices (profits) are met 
through lower farm prices and higher consumer prices, except as the 
bargaining scales have been evened up through Federal laws protect- 
ing farmers’ bargaining cooperatives, such as Federal milk marketing 
orders, and more directly through Federal farm income protection 
and price support programs of various kinds. 

Likewise, in the money and credit markets of the Nation, and again 
for various reasons, all of which are permitted for or facilitated by 
Federal laws, the farmer must go with hat in hand to a lender who 
can withhold his loanable funds until his price, in interest rate and 
repayment terms, is met. This is still largely true, even though the 
scales have been somewhat evened up by Federal encouragement of 
farmers’ cooperative credit institutions and by operation of Farmers’ 
Home Administration. Even now, the cooperative institutions them- 
selves must go to the money markets where, to be sure, their bargain- 
ing position is stronger than that of an individual farmer, but not as 
strong as those money lenders protected by Federal banking laws, with 
whom they must deal. 
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The competitive market position of family farmers is, also, weakened 
by the extremely weak bargaining power and consequently low wages 
and poor working conditions of hired farm workers on industrial 
agricultural production units. The production of such low-wage pro- 
duction units is in direct completion with the commodities produced 
by the labor of family farm operators and their families. ‘This, too, 
is sanctioned by Federal laws. Protective labor legislation provided 
by Congress for almost all other labor has not been extended to hired 
farm workers on factories-in-the-fields. We have even gone in the 
opposite direction. We have caused the Federal Government to set 
up positive programs to facilitate, and partially subsidize, the im- 
portation of low-paid farm laborers from other countries. 

The family farmer is caught in a bargaining vise that is constantly 
being squeezed tighter. At every turn the family farmer must, in the 
absence of family farm protective legislation, deal with or compete 
against those whose market bargaining position is markedly superior to 
his own. 

For family farmers engaged in some types of farming and for those 
located in certain large geographic areas, the adverse terms of trade 
and credit have been even more severe than in others. In these par- 
ticularly disadvantageous situations, family farmers not only shared 
the weak bargaining position common to all family farmers; they 
were also additionally burdened by particularly onerous credit condi- 
tions, poor transportation facilities, difficult terrain, adverse tenure 
institutions, and a variety of other conditions that trapped them, and 
in several large areas of the Nation, their entire community or region 
with them, in a condition of chronic rural poverty. These conditions 
blocked them from adopting improved farm technology and better 
farm and home management practices. Thus they have been prevented 
by forces, largely beyond their own control from keeping pace with 
an advancing Nation. 

Except for the farm programs that have been adopted over the 
decade by the Congress, the situation would now be even worse than 
it is. But even with the legislation that we do have, we still see a 
double-barreled disadvantage. All family farmers suffer from ex- 
tremely weak bargaining power and consequent adverse terms of 
trade relative to other segments of the national economy. Some 214 
million full- and part-time family farmers among them are so deeply 
disadvantaged by weak bargaining power and other circumstances, 
that they are unable to earn even minimum adequate family income as 
measured by established standards. 

The net result of this combination of these adverse circumstances 
of family farmers is concisely indicated by official Department of 
Agriculture statistics which state that the per person income from 
all sources of farm people in the United States was only $860 in 1955. 
The per person income from all sources of the nonfarm population was 
$1,922, more than twice as much. In 1955, according to United States 
Department of Commerce reports, average income per family for farm 
families was only $3,588 compared with a nonfarm average of $6,297. 

The condition I have sketchily described is not a recent development. 
It has been the constant characteristic of family farming throughout 
the history of our Nation and of the world. Its adverse effects have 
been only partially overcome in periods when either the national 
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economy was growing at unusual rates of more than 10 percent per 
year or when Government stepped in with relatively adequate pro- 
grams. 

Obviously, the weak bargaining position of family farmers cannot 
be very significantly improved by tearing down and destroying the 
strong bargaining positions, based on Federal law, of the sellers of 
farm supplies, of the buyers of farm products, of the money lenders, 
and of industrial-type agricultural producers. We should, of course, 
continuously try to keep this under as much control as general public 
interest requires. But to tear down the market bargaining power of 
industry, business, labor and industrial agricultural producers to the 
level of that possessed by the family farmer would be completely to 
destroy the existing economic system, all of the production efficiencies 
and incentives that it possesses, and all of the productive devices that 
have been built up to guard that system against recurrent depressions 
as well as chronic stagnation. 

Therefore, the desirably realistic cure for the ill effects of the weak 
bargaining position of family farmers lies in additional Federal legis- 
lation that will directly grant additional bargaining power to the 
farmer and other additional Federal legislation that will provide addi- 
tional special action, regulatory, service and research programs to 
help make up to the farmer for the disadvantages of his weak bargain- 
ing eee 

If the family farm structure of American agriculture is to be pre- 
served and improved, the double-barreled disadvantages of family 
farming I have described, seem to indicate the necessity for a double- 
barreled solution. We must develop and put into operation a com- 

rehensive program consisting of, (1) a general family farm income 
improvement and protection program to overcome and make up for 
the general market and trade disadvantages of all family farmers as a 
solid foundation under family farming in general and (2) special sup- 
plemental program designed to assist family farmers with inadequate 
economic opportunities to improve their productivity and earning 
capacity. The former is needed not only to meet the needs of the 
relatively less disadvantaged family farmers. But, also, such a gen- 
eral family farm income protection and improvement program is 
absolutely essential to the success of any supplemental program for 
low-income farm families. 


5. FEDERAL FAMILY FARM PROGRAM 


Basic, we believe, to a solution to the central problem of all family 
farmers is the enactment of a much more adequate and more compre- 
hensive family farm income improvement and protection and yard- 
stick family farm credit legislation than is now on the books, 

As all the members of this subcommittee know, National Farmers 
Union continues to recommend mandatory Federal legislation to pro- 
vide 100 percent of parity income protection to the family farm pro- 
duction of all farm commodities through a workable combination of 
farm parity income payments and price supporting loans, purchase 
agreements and Government purchases, similar to the short-lived 
Poage bill which many members of your subcommittee supported so 
strongly, buttressed by an adequate Federal crop insurance program. 
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We are convinced that such a program need not be expensive if 
properly administered in conjunction with adequate action programs 
to expand domestic and foreign demand for farm commodities and in 
conjunction with programs to enable farmers to keep market supplies 
in balance with augmented demand such as a workable conservation 
acreage reserve, expanded and improved marketing quotas, and ex- 
tension to other commodities where workable of the Federal protection 
for collective bargaining as under the milk marketing orders and the 
marketing agreements legislation. The effectiveness of such a pro- 
gram would be enhanced by establishment of a fully adequate yard- 
stick family farm credit program. 

Our specific detailed recommendations on these phases of the com- 
prehensive general farm program needed by all family farms are in- 
cluded in legislative analysis memorandum No. 56-1 which I have 
placed before each of you. 

We believe that all of these phases of a comprehensive full parity 
family farm income protection and improvement program should be 
enacted into law at the earliest possible date. Such a program is 
needed by all family farmers, both those on adequate units and those 
on inadequately low-income units. 

You and we have done our utmost to bring about such improve- 
ments in the general farm program over the past 2 years. 

Already in this session, your Agriculture Committee and the Con- 
gress that acted to attempt to improve the general farm program 
along the lines we in Farmers Union have recommended. Many of 
your efforts to improve the general farm program in the past 2 years 

ave become law. Your major and most fundamental attempt, 
passage of H. R. 12, was, unfortunately, vetoed by the President. 

ther major improvements in the general farm program applicable 
to all family farmers are now on their way through the legislative 
process, we hope, to final passage, before adjournment. 

On improving the general farm program for all family farmers, 
you have already gone just about as far as you can go before adjourn- 
ment. Obviously, in view of the veto, an additional effort to improve 
the general income protection and price-support program, along the 
lines of H. R. 12, or the Poage bill, and other improved substitutes 
for the existing sliding-scale legislation would not be productive of 
results this year. As punishing as this situation is for family farm- 
ers with economically somewhat more nearly adequate units, it is 
even more disastrous for 2% million full- and part-time farm fami- 
lies on economically inadequate family farms. We simply cannot 
allow Congress to adjourn without urging you to enact some supple- 
mentary legislation that will enable these 24% million families to 
stay on their farms for 1 more year in the hope that next year we 
can get some better general farm legislation adopted. Most of the 
families on fully adequate family farms can weather through another 
year by cutting way down on their standard of living and going 
deeper into debt. But the farm families on less adequate units will, 
in hundreds of thousands, be driven away from their homes, if addi- 
tional assistance is not given immediately, this year. 

For the long pull, we must reemphasize, regardless of how good it 
may be, a supplemental development and assistance program for low- 
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income family farmers will succeed only if it is backed up by a fully 
adequate comprehensive family-farm income improvement and pro- 
tection program along the lines we have so strongly urged. I shall 
not take more time to discuss the need or justification for general 
family-farm legislation. I request that Legislative Analysis Memo- 
randum 56-1, which deals with this matter in greater detail be in- 
serted in the record of this hearing at the end of my oral statement. 


8. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SUPPLEMENTAL PROGRAM OF ASSISTANCE FOR 
SMALL FAMILY FARMS 


The excellence of your interim report indicates that members of 
your subcommittee have given a great deal of hard intelligent thought 
to this problem. These are the family farmers whose incomes are 
chronically, year after year, far below any minimum adequate Amer- 
ican standard of living. These nearly 214 million full- and part-time 
family farmers need a supplemental family farm development and 
assistance program that along with an improved general family- 
farm program will help them to attain and maintain an adequate 
standard of productivity and income. The relatively adverse con- 
ditions of these 21% million farm families are the result of a complex 
of forces far beyond their own ability to control or fashion. The 
adverse conditions of low-income farm families have resulted from a 
greater intensity and the more continuous and longer duration of the 
same enforced weaknesses in a market bargaining power in com- 
modity, land, credit, and service markets of the Nation that underlie 
the central problem of all family farmers. This greater severity 
and more intense application to them of the general market. power 
disadvantages of farmers generally, justifies, we believe, the initiation 
of a broad-scale supplemental program to aid low-income family 
farmers. 

Some of the supplement measures to aid low-income family farmers 
now needed in the context of an inadequate general family-farm pro- 
gram will not be needed to the same degree or in the same form when 
a more nearly adequate general program is put into effect. 

Within the existing context, however, our specific recommendations, 
which I shall now outline, for legislation supplemental to currently 
existing inadequate general legislation are the minimum we feel is 
needed for enactment at this session of Congress to alleviate the 
situation of low-income farmers to pull them over the hump until an 
adequate small-farmer program can be enacted as a supplement to a 
fully adequate comprehensive family-farm income protection and im- 
provement program. 

We regret that our recommendations on this vitally important 
matter must be made in the discouraging context of the postveto 
situation. However, it is absolutely essential that something be done 
now to help these families stay on their farms while we continue to 
work for a better general program, including a more nearly adequate 
low-income farmer program. 


(a) Supplemental parity payments 

We have been impressed by the ene proposals that have been 
made by Congressman Pat Sennbaa of Virginia, a member of your 
subcommittee. While they have not yet become the law of the land, we 
believe they have much to commend them. They were proposed by 
Mr. Jennings as a part of the general farm program, of course, and 
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their principles should be so incorporated. ‘But we believe that in the 
present situation Mr. Jennings’ proposals have merit for consideration 
for immediate application to assist the small farmer problem in 1956. 
We were gratified that your subcommittee incorporated this principle 
in one of the recommendations in your interim report. 

Specifically we recommend that section 303 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, (which is now inoperative for lack 
of appropriations to carry out its provisions) be further amended to 
read as follows : 


“Sec. 303. The Secretary is authorized and directed, through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, to make payments to producers of farm commodities on the 
first $5,000 of their normal total sales of such commodities in amounts which, 
together with the proceeds of such sales, will provide a return to such producers 
of a parity gross income on such sales. The amount of payment due any pro- 
ducer shall be computed as follows: (i) gross sales of the producer up to $5,000, 
multiplied by (ii) the number of percentage points by which (iii) estimated 
national realized gross farm income for the year fails to equal (iv) the parity 
gross farm income for the year. Parity gross farm income for the year shall be 
computed as (v) estimated national farm production expenses, plus (vi) parity 
farm operators’ realized net income for the year. Parity farm operators realized 
net income for the year shall be computed as (vii) estimated national realized 
net income of farm operators for the year divided by (viii) 1955 per person income 
from farming of people on farms multiplied by the remainder of subtracting 
(ix) the per person income from nonfarm sources of people on farms from (x) 
the per person income of nonfarm people. Provided, however, That the payment 
to any producer shall not exceed 10 percent of his gross sales up to $5,000, or 
$500, whichever is the smaller. Such payments shall be in addition to and 
not in substitution for any other payments authorized by law. For the purpose 
of reimbursing the Commodity Credit Corporation for any expenditures made 
by it in connection with payments to producers under this section, there is hereby 
appropriated for each fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, an amount equal to the total of expenditures made by the Corporation 
during the preceding fiscal year and to any amounts expended in prior fiscal 
year not previously reimbursed. 


All farm families would be eligible to receive these payments in any 
year in which the average per person income from all sources of people 
on farms was less than the average per person income from all sources 
of the nonfarm population. The payment to any producer would be 
limited to $500 per year or 10 percent of his gross sales up to $5,000, 
whichever were the smaller. 

For 1955, for illustration, the payment of any producer would have 
been the smaller of $500, 10 percent of the producer’s gross sales up to 
$5,000; or (i) his gross sales up to $5,000 multiplied by (ii) the num- 
ber of percentage points by which (iii) estimated national gross farm 
income for the year fails to equal (iv) parity gross farm income for 
the year, calculated as follows: 


1. (x) 1955 per person income of nonfarm population, $1,922; 
2. minus (ix) 1955 per person income from nonfarm sources of people on farms, 
$276 ; 
3. equals $1,646 ; 
4. divided by (viii) 1955 per person income from farming of people on farms, 
$584 ; 
5. equals $2.82; 
6. multiplied by (vii) 1955 estimated national realized net income of farm 
operators, $10.8 billion ; 
7. equals (vi) parity farm operators’ realized net income, $30.5 billion ; 
8. plus (v) 1955 estimated national farm operation expenses, $22.4 billion ; 
9. equals in parity gross farm income, $52.9 billion ; 
10. (iii) 1955 estimate realized gross farm income, $32.2 billion ; 
11. divided by (iv) parity gross farm ineome for 1955, $52.9 billion ; 
12. equals 63 percent ; 
18. (ii) 100 percent minus 63 percent equals 37 percent. 
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Thus, a producer with $4,000 of gross sales would have received a 
payment of $400 in 1955, which is the smaller of : 
(a "3 $4,000 x 37 percent = = $1,480; 
$500; 
$4, 000 x 10 percent = $400. 

A baa ucer with gross sales of only $2,000 would have received a 
payment of $200; and a producer with $7, 000 gross sales would have 
received a payment of $500. 

(6) Incentive payments on diverted acres 

We recommend that the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 

amended, be further amended, by adding to subtitle B, a new part VII, 


as follows: 
Part VII. COMPLIANCE PAYMENTS 


Sec. 360. The Secretary is authorized and directed to make diversion com- 
pliance payments to producers on land taken out of production of basic com- 
modities by operation of this subtitle as follows: The total payment to a producer 
in any year shall be the sum of the payments due on the different crops pro- 
duced by him, each computed as follows: (i) the acreage reserve payment per 
unit of commodity announced for the year by the Secretary, multiplied by (ii) 
the number of units of the commodity by which the current year’s marketing 
quota for that producer is less than the production at normal yields of the 
producer’s base acreage of that commodity as computed through 1953: Provided, 
That the maximum payment under this section to any producer shall not exceed 
$250. Such payment shall be in addition to and not in substitution for any 
other payment authorized by law. 


Adoption of this recommendation would eliminate a part of the 


severe economic strain placed by marketing quota programs on low- 
income producers with small acreages. 


(c) Minimum marketing quotas or acreage allotments 


We recommend adoption of your subcommittee’s suggestion that 
the provisions of parts II, III, 1V, and V, subtitle B of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, be further amended to cag 


vide larger minimum individual marketing quotas, or acreage allot- 
ments, below which no individual family quota or acreage allotment 
for corn, wheat, cotton, or rice would be reduced. 

Similar provision for minimum quotas should be included in any leg- 
islation extending the privilege to using marketing quotas to producers 
of commodities not now covered in the authorization. 


(ad) Increased augmentation of small agricultural conservation pay- 
ments 

We recommend adoption of your subcommittee’s suggestion that 

provision be made for more liberal payments for soil-conservation 

practices on small farms. To accomplish this we recommend that the 

third sentence of section 8 (e) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 

Allotment Act, as amended, be further amended to read as follows: 


If with respect to any farm the total payment to any person for any year 
would be: 
(1) Not more than $20, the payment shall be increased by 80 per centum; 
(2) More than $20 but not more than $40, the payment shall be increased 
by $16, plus 40 per centum of the excess over $20; 
(3) More than $40 but not more than $60, the payment shall be increased 
by $24, plus 20 per centum of the excess over $40. 
(4) More than $60 but not more than $180, the payment shall be increased 
by $28, plus 10 per centum of the excess over $60; 
‘ (5) More than $180 but less than $225, the payment shall be increased to 
225. 
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(¢) Family farm development credit program 


To implement your subcommittee’s recommendation for intensified 
operations. under the Farmers Home Administration, in which we 
heartily concur, we recommend that the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, as amended, be further amended by adding the following: 


Tirte V. Famiry Farm DeveLopMENT CrepIT AcT 


This title shall be known as the Family Farm Development Credit Act of 1956. 

Sec. 72. The President is authorized to determine from time to time, from 
the latest available official statistics, the counties or areas in the United States, 
not exceeding five hundred in number at any one time, having the largest low 
income farm population and to inaugurate and maintain in such counties and 
areas a program to effectuate this Title. 

Sec. 73. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed to provide 
the following services : 

(a) Employ such full-time employees as may be required to carry on the 
purposes of this section. 

(b) Make a complete analysis of the farm and farm operations and supple- 
mental employment opportunities to determine the most promising ways by 
which family income and productivity in combination with whatever off-farm 
employment may be planned can be raised to an adequate level. After com- 
pletion of such a farm and home plan, the Secretary shall render every assistance 
possible to the applicant and his family in putting the new program into effect, 
including technical assistance on improved farm and home practices, and assist- 
ance in obtaining credit needed from private, cooperative, or governmental 
sources to put these practices into effect. 

(ec) To effectuate the purpose of this title the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized, upon such conditions as he shall prescribe, to insure and make loans 
for periods not to exceed twenty-five years, and at a rate of interest not to 
exceed 3 per centum per annum for the purpose of financing the enlargement 
and development of owner-operated family-type farms by (1) the acquisition 
of additional land, (2) the establishment of improved pastures and sustained 
yield wood lots, (3) the construction of adequate farm buildings and structures 
(ineluding drainage facilities, irrigation facilities, and other facilities for the 
use, conservation, and improvement of soil and water), and (4) such other 
related farm improvements as will increase the income-producing ability of the 
farm unit to a more nearly fully adequate family farm. 

(d) (1) To make or to insure three to fifteen year loans at a rate of interest 
not to exceed 3 per centum per annum advanced by production credit associa- 
tions and by private lenders for non-real-estate capital investment purposes; 
(2) to make loans up to fifty years at a rate of interest not to exced 3 per centum 
per annum to eligible applicants to acquire and manage on a sustained-yield 
basis additional forest or cutover land; (3) to make loans for periods up to 
ten years at a rate of interest not to exceed 4 per centum per annum to enable 
an eligible applicant to acquire needed logging equipment; (4) to make loans 
up to 10 years at a rate of interest not to exceed 4 per centum per annum to enable 
operators of large scale farm machinery for hire to farmers, the scope of whose 
operation are too small to justify the cost of such machinery, to finance the 
purchase of such equipment; (5) to make loans of not more than five years at 
a rate of interest not to exced 4 per centum per annum to eligible applicants 
to purchase capital stock of and pay membership fees to existing or new supply, 
service, processing or marketing cooperatives including timber marketing and 
processing cooperatives; and (6) to make loans to refinance existing indebted- 
ness incurred for any of the above purposes on terms and conditions applicable 
to loans for such purposes: Provided, That creditors will enter into voluntary 
agreements to make needed adjustments of outstanding indebtedness to realistic 
income possibilities of the collateral for the existing mortgage or mortgages: 
Provided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall establish a variable 
repayment schedule for all of the foregoing types of loans such that the repay- 
ment of interest and principal in any single year shall bear a reasonable rela- 
tionship to the income of the participating family in that year. 
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(f) Industrial development assistance in areas of high wnderemploy- 
ment 


In many areas where low income family farms are highly prevalent, 
all phases of the entire economy of the community, county, or other 
area are characterized by a general condition of chronic unemploy- 
ment and underemployment. In such areas, many activities in addi- 
tion to improved general farm programs and the recommended sup- 
plemental family-farm development and assistance program herein 
recommended are required. 

In this connection, we invite the attention of the members of the 
subcommittee to the Spence bill that has just been favorably reported 
by the House Banking and Currency Committee. In addition to a 
broad program of industrial redevelopment loans and_ technical 
assistance for urban areas of high chronic unemployment, the bill also 
includes a program of industrial development loans and technical 
assistance by the Federal Government for rural areas of high chronic 
underemployment. 

This is the program included in a bill introduced in several sessions 
of Congress by Congressman Brooks Hays, of Arkansas, and would 
substantially carry out the recommendation of your subcommittee 
for— 

Establishment of a national policy on the widest possible dispersal in the 
location of (new) industry, both in Government defense plants and in private 
industry. 

We hope that the Spence depressed areas development bill will 
become law before this session of Congress adjourns. 


(g) Area vocational schools 


We also invite the attention of your subcommittee to another matter 
that may not come within your cognizance but which is a necessary 
phase of the total program to help alleviate rural poverty. We have 
reference to the proposals that are being discussed for Federal aid 
to area vocational schools for youth out of school and adults who wish 
to improve their vocational knowledge of the vocation they are in or 
to which they may wish to change. We would like to see Congress 
enact such enabling legislation for these area vocational schools, at 
least for Federal aid to such schools in those rural areas, included 
in the special Family Farm Development Credit Act operation, we 
have suggested. 

7. SUMMARY 


We have recommended the following for your immediate attention 
and favorable action: 

1. The proposed family-farm policy resolution reaffirming the his- 
toric national policy to preserve and improve the family-farm pattern 
of the Nation’s agriculture ; 

2. Supplemental parity payments to farmers to bring their per- 
person income up to a parity level with the nonfarm population, the 
amount of such payments being figured on the first $5,000 of gross 
sales and limited to $500 or 10 percent of sales, whichever is the smaller ; 

3. Compliance payments on diverted acres to producers of crops 
under marketing quotas of not to exceed $250 per farm family, calcu- 
lated by multiplying the announced acreage reserve payment for the 
year, by the number of units by which the producer's marketing quota 
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for any year is less than the normal yield of his base acreage calculated 
through 1953; 

4. Establishment of larger minimum marketing quotas, or acreage 
allotments, below which the family’s quota or allotment would not be 
cut, for wheat, cotton, corn, rice, and any commodities to which existing 
authority to utilize the marketing quota privilege may be extended; 

5. Increased agricultural conservation payments for small farmers, 
by amending the present schedule of augmented small payments in 
the law to double the percentage increases provided for small pay- 
ments. 

6. Inauguration of a comprehensive family farm development credit 
program for operation in the 500 most poverty-stricken farm counties 
of the Nation. 

We have, also, invited the favorable attention of members of the 
subcommittee to collateral proposals under consideration by other con- 
gressional committees that will assist in the solution of these problems. 
We mention, particularly, the area development bill and the proposals 
for Federal aid to area vocational schools. 

Mr. THompson. At this point, without objection, supplemental docu- 
ments and information which you have will be inserted in the record. 

Thank you very much for a very well studied and comprehensive 
statement. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


APPENDIx A 
LEGISLATIVE ANALYSIS MEMORANDUM 
FAMILY FARMS ARE LOSING (2D REVISION, JANUARY 6, 1955) 


Family farms lost ground to industrialized agricultural production units 
between 1950 and 1954, according to the 1955 Census of Agriculture. Indus- 
trialized farming units increased by 26 percent in numbers. The number of 
family farms dropped by 11 percent. (See table 1.) 

The ratio of the number of family farms to the number of industralized units 
dropped from 34 to 1 in 1950 to 24 to 1 in 1954. 








TABLE 1 
[Thousands] 
Change 
1954 1950 
Number Percent 

Commercial family farms !_-_.......-.-.-..-.---------- 3, 193 3, 598 —405 —l1 
Industrialized factory farms ?_.._............-.-.--.---- 134 106 +28 +26 
Ratio family farms to factory farms ---........---.-..-- 24:1 Dg SV eRe ER) tae eee 


All commercial farms. ........---.--------------------- 3, 327 3, 704 —377 —10 


1 Gross sales of products less than $25,000. 
2 Gross sales of products more than $25,000. 


Industrialized farming units are increasing more rapidly in the Northern 
and Western States and less rapidly in the South. The number of family 
farms, however, is decreasing at a more rapid rate in the Western and Southern 
States than in the North. 

Largest percentage gains in number of industrialized units occurred in North 
Carolina, 100 percent; Indiana, 96 percent, and Arkansas, 94 percent. Among 
the States with more than a 35-percent increase in number of factories in the 
fields were: Arizona, Washington, Idaho, Dlinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Oregon, and Wisconsin. 
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Largest percentage losses in number of family farms: Arizona, 48 percent, 
Arkansas, 23 percent ; Texas, 21 percent; and Tennessee, 18 percent. Among the 
States losing 10 percent or more of their family farms were: Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware Illinois, Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, and Washington (appendix table 1). 


Both tenants and owners lost out 
There was a drop of 353,000 in the number of full owner-operated farms, a 
drop of 276,000 in the number of tenant-operated farms, and an increase of 
82,000 in the number of part-owner-operated farms. 
TABLE 2 


[Thousands] 


Change from 1950 to 1954 


Number Percent 


Full-owner operators —353 —11 
Part-owner operators.......---.-..-------------+------- , +32 +4 
Tenant operators —276 -19 





Firm prices supports saved family farms 


The strengths and weaknesses of the 1950-54 price-support programs 
are mirrored in what happened to different types of farms. 


TABLE 3 
[Thousands] 


Cash grain farms 
Dairy farms 
Livestock farms 
General farms 


Cash grain farms with income protected by firm price supports dur- 
ing the 4 years, increased in numbers by 24 percent. Dairy farmers, 
placed on the sliding scale in 1954, decreased in numbers by 9 percent, 
while livestock farmers (hogs, cattle, and sheep) without price sup- 
ports dropped by 14 percent in numbers. Hardest hit were general 
diversified farms whose numbers dropped by almost one-third (30 
ore This situation was widespread and general in nearly all 
states. 


Lowest income family farms hardest hit 

The number of relatively adequate family farms in the United 
States was only 4 percent larger in 1954 than in 1950. Almost one- 
fifth of the family farms With less than $5,000 sales disappeared. Ob- 
viously, this arp in numbers of low-income family farms did not 
result in any substantial way from movement into higher income 
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groups because the number of those increased by only 42,000. The 
number of low-income family farms dropped by almost a half mil- 
lion, but the number of higher income family farms increased by only 
43,000. 

The number of adequate family farms decreased in the Western 
States and by far the largest increases in such farms was in the South. 
The number of inadequate family farms decreased in all these sec- 
tions. 

TABLE 4 


[Thousands of farms] 





Change 
1954 1950 
Number Percent 
Family farms with sales $5,000 to $25,000____.._.......- 1,155.5 1,112.3 +43. 2 +4 
Family farms with sales $250 to $5,000___..........-.--- 2, 037. 2 | 2, 486. 2 —449. —18 





As a matter of fact, the number of higher—above $5,000 of sales— 
income family farms decreased in a larger number of States than 
States where such farms increased in numbers. Only in North Caro- 
lina and Florida was there a very large increase in numbers of the 
higher-income family farms. 

Relatively adequate family farms (those with sales of products 
between $15,000 to $25,000) held their own in numbers relatively well 
between 1950 and 1954. Grossly inadequate family farms (those with 
sales of products of $250 to $5,000) dropped in numbers in every State 
but North Dakota (appendix, table IIT). The only State with a rela- 
tively large increase of “adequate family farms” was North Carolina; 
the only State with a relatively large decrease in numbers of “adequate 
family farms” was Oklahoma. In the other States there was little 
change between 1950 and 1954 in the numbers of relatively adequate 
family farms. 

The big drops in numbers of family farms came in the below $5,000 
gross ona income groups. 

In the numbers of these low-income farm families had dropped 
because they had moved up the income scale, this would be a happy 
situation. But obviously that did not happen. The big drop in num- 
bers of low-income farm-operator families reflects the fact that these 
families quit farming entirely. 

The drop in numbers of low-income family farms in the different 
States ranged from a low of about 6 percent in Colorado to a high of 
almost 30 percent in Arkansas, with the largest number of States in 
the 20 to 25 percent decrease range. 


Lowest-income farm families not helped by off-farm work 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson has stated that drops in farm 
income has not hurt farm families, because they have been able to 
obtain remunerative and attractive off-farm work. However, census 
figures reveal that the lowest income farm families able to obtain at 
69255—56—pt. 3——_5 
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least 100 days or more of off-farm work did not increase, but rather 
decreased, from 1950 to 1954. The number of farms the census calls 
part-time farms (which might better be named “part-time farms with 
very low farm income”) actually decreased by 67,000 during the 4 
years (appendix, table IV). Only in Arkansas was there a large 
decrease in the number of “part-time” farms and only in Texas was 
there a large increase. 

There appears to have been an increase, in some States, in number 
of farmers with product sales of more than $2,000 who do off-farm 
work. Or to put it more accurately, in some of these States there has 
been an increase in the number of part-time farmers with gross cash- 
farm incomes above $2,000. The only sizable increases are in Florida, 
a Iowa, Nebraska, North Carolina, and Texas (appendix, 
table IV). 

Nationwide the numbers of farmers with gross farm incomes who 
worked off the farm for 100 days or more increased by 118,000. The 
number of farmers who worked off the farm between 1 and 99 days 
per year increased by 159,000. 

TABLE 5 


[In thousands] 


Group 





Worked 100 days or more off-farm: 
Gross farm income less than $2,000 f —10 
Gross farm income more than $2,000 . { +S 


+4 
+24 
Total who worked off-farm | s +11 


Proportion of farmers in different groups who worked off-farm 100 days or 
more: 


[Percent] 


Gross farm income less than $2,000 
Gross farm income more than $2,000 


The proportion of all farmers who worked off the farm between 1 and 99 
days increased from 15 percent in 1950 to 21 percent in 1954. The proportion 
of all farmers who worked off-farm 1 or more days increased from 45 percent 
in 1950 to 55 percent in 1954. 

To put this another, and somewhat more meaningful way, there was. a 
4 percent increase in the number of part-time farmers (those who worked 
more than 100 days off the farm per year regardless of income). And a 24 
percent increase in the number of approximately full-time farmers who worked 
off their farms for 1 to 99 days during the year. 
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APPENDIX TABLE I 







































[Thousands] 
Family farms (gross sales $250 to Industrialized agricultural production 
$25,000) units (gross sales $25,000 and more) 
State Change 
1954 1950 
Number | Percent Number | Percent 
MEMIORS, « csicdintin 85. 5 111.2 —25.7 —2 3.3 1.7 +1.6 +94 
Colorado. -...... 28.8 32.8 —4.0 —12 2.7 3.5 —.§8 —-B 
oe ers 28.9 30. 7 —1.8 —6 2.3 1.7 +.6 +35 
TI. wwct bs thou 138, 2 153. 8 —15.6 —10 9.6 6.9 +2.7 +39 
po eee ae re 110. 6 120.6 —10.0 -8 4.5 2.3 +2.2 +96 
I ov ccseeh ide 167.9 180. 4 —12.5 —7 10.3 7.3 +3.0 +41 
pS ee ae 98.8 108. 8 —10.0 -9 3.6 3.6 0 0 
Kentucky ---_....- 122.0 133. 6 —11.6 —-9 -8 1.0 —.2 —20 
Michigan__-._..-_- 96. 7 105. 8 —9.1 —-9 1.5 1.0 +.5 +50 
Minnesota. -...---- 143.6 154.9 —11.3 —7 3.0 2.2 +.8 +36 
Montana_. - 25.1 28.2 —3.1 —11 2.6 1.8 +.8 +44 
Nebraska... --- 89.8 96. 4 —6.6 —7 4.2 3.5 +.7 +20 
New Mexico-......-- 10.6 12.8 —2.2 —17 1.5 1.3 +.2 +15 
North Carolina_-.- 180. 2 193.0 —12.8 —6 1.0 5 +.5 +100 
North Dakota_.--_-_-- 58.5 61.6 —3.1 —5 1.1 1.0 +.1 +10 
Cian tanhee te. 120.5 132.7 —12.2 —9 3.0 1.8 +1.2 +67 
Oklahoma..---_-..-- 72.6 80.8 —8.2 —10 1.5 1.8 -.3 —17 
Genet...) 20d02-- 29.1 32. 2 —3.1 —10 3.1 2.2 +.9 +41 
Pennsylvania... ._-- - 79.6 86.1 —6.5 —8 2.8 2.1 +.7 +33 
South Dakota... -_- 58.4 61.2 —2.8 —§ 1.5 1.6 —.1 —6 
Temmessee -_..-_....- 123.9 151.8 —27.9 —18 .6 7 -.1 —14 
TORE, ..osccchidieaa 169. 1 213.3 —44.2 —21 13.2 12.9 +.3 +2 
Tsk a <cnetavpiinres 14.3 16.1 —1.8 —1l1 8 9 —.1 —l1 
Vat 20 asb ds ~-- 69. 5 76. 5 —7.0 -9 1.9 1.6 +.3 +19 
Washington. -__._._-- 30.7 37.3 —6.6 —17 5.7 3.1 +2.6 +84 
Wisconsin. .-._.....- 133.6 144.7 —11.1 —-8 1.5 1.1 +.4 | +36 
Wyoming -.-........- 8.7 9.5 —.8 —8 -9 1.0 —.1} —10 
ye ee 254. 2 290. 9 —36. 7 —13 40. 2 31.6 +8. 6 | +27 
The North. .-......- 1, 569. 1 1, 726.0 —156. 9 -—9 58.7 44.8 +13.9 | +31 
"Pe BP nandnacond 1, 369. 4 1, 581.6 —212.2 —13 35.1 29. 1 +6.0 | +21 
} | 
APPENDIX TABLE II 
(Thousands of farm units] 
Dairy Livestock General 
State 
1954 1950 19F4 1950 
penned teeny 
Arkansas. ..-...--.-.. 5 4 7 7 11 13 3 8 
Colorado. .....----.. 5 9 3 3 13 12 5 6 
ik chdeass~ debe 8 7 7 6 5 6 7 8 
) “eee 69 60 13 16 44 51 16 25 
I. |b dtl oo ne 39 25 12 16 36 46 18 28 
BE a wip diioncodokih 40 26 9 8 105 120 21 28 
a ee 54 41 8 g 25 37 13 22 
Kentucky -.......-.. 5 2 8 9 16 7 14 24 
Michigan... -....-.. 21 15 38 46 10 11 15 19 
Minnesota.......-..-- 34 25 50 50 28 36 28 38 
Montana. ...--.-...... 12 10 2 2 il 13 3 3 
Nebraska......--..... 35 33 3 3 42 43 13 18 
Nevada. .--.-.-..-..- 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 
New Mexico... .....- 1 2 1 1 6 6 1 1 
North Carolina... ___- 5 3 6 5 7 6 10 12 
39 39 3 3 8 10 a 10 
36 22 26 33 29 34 21 31 
20 20 7 8 22 25 ll 17 
4 4 6 7 6 6 5 6 
3 7 38 At 9 8 lL 12 
pad. 18 14 2 2 28 35 11 12 
‘Tennessee .........-.- 3 2 15 15 17 23 14 22 
ann lel 14 17 y 9 48 48 17 23 
ais nom ankin 1 2 4 4 5 4 3 t 
Virginia. 3 2 s 8 13 14 7 9 
Washington. ..._.__- 7 6 | 9 ll 4 5 3 3 
Wisconsin... .....-- 4 2 107 116 10 ll 7 9 
Wyoming... -.......-. 1 2 1 1 6 6 1 1 
The North_........- 422 320 413 461 440 526 204 282 
The South...._.. sabi 71 63 90 93 186 211 lll 174 
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APPENDIX TABLE III 
(Thousands of farms] 


Relatively adequate family farms Inadequate family farms (sales 
(sales $5,000 to $24,999) of less than $5,000) 
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1950 Change 
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APPENDIX TABLE IV 
[Thousands] 


Higher income part-time farms 


Working off 100 days or Part-time 


more work eee eee ae 
farms 
off farm Off farm 100 days of— 


farm 


} 
1949 1954 1950 1954 


Kentucky-..-..-.- 
Michigan 

Minnesota Cee 
Montana. .._...-.-- 


PTE phen oneme 
New Mexico-__-_- 

North Carolina -- -. 
Pag Dakota_.___. 


Oregon....____- a 
Pennsylvania 
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Washington 
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ApPEeNDIx B 
LEGISLATIVE ANALYSIS MEMORANDUM No. 56-1 
(Revision 2, April 9, 1956) 


FULL PARITY FAMILY FARM INCOME IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


This memorandum lists and briefly describes the several phases of the family 
farm income program recommended by National Farmers Union. 


SUMMARY 


I. Income protection for farm families. 

(a) Expansion of existing Federal farm price-support legislation to 
provide mandatory 100 percent of parity income protection for 
family farm production of all commodities by means of workable 
combinations of parity income supplement payments and price- 
support loans, purchase agreements and purchases. 

(b) Revitalize and expand Federal crop insurance program. 

II. Maintain national security reserve of food, fiber, and oils. 
III. Expand human use and demand for farm commodities. 
(a) Expand domestic consumption: 
1, Expanding full employment economy. 
2. National food allotment stamp plan. 
8. Expand school-lunch program to all schools. 
4. Federal financing of 2 half-pints of milk per schoolchild per 
day. 
5. Credit program to encourage improvement of terminal mar- 
kets for perishable farm commodities. 
6. Better terminal market inspection of perishables. 
7. Provide more nearly adequate nutrition standards for pub- 
lic institutions. 
8. Increase emphasis on expanding industrial uses of farm 
commodities. 
9. Elimination of poverty and depressed industrial areas. 

(b) Expand exports: 

1, Additional international commodity agreements, including 
improvement and renewal of International Wheat and 
Sugar Agreements. 

2. International Food and Raw Materials Reserve (World 
Food Bank). 

8. Expand Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act. 

4, Expand point 4 program of assisting free world economic 
growth and development. 

5. Continue and use reciprocal trade agreements act and fur- 
ther customs simplification. 

6. Trade adjustments aids to United States industries, com- 
munities, workers and farmers injured by tariff and im- 
port quota reductions. 

IV. Keep market supply in balance with augmented demand: 

(a) Establish workable voluntary conservation acreage reServe. 

(b) Enact marketing premium payments program. 

(c) Revise and extend marketing quotas. 

(d) Acreage allotments. 

(e) Revise and extend marketing agreements and orders. 

V. Establish a “yardstick” family farm loan agency. 


Income protection for farm people 

Almost all family farms today are commercial farms. They must buy a very 
large part of the machinery and supplies used for farm operation and for 
modern family living, almost 90 percent in an average year. They sell a very 
large part of what they produce, averaging over 89 percent. The terms they 
are able to trade on make a big difference in the standard of living the family 
can earn. 

The prices of things that farmers buy, both production and family living items, 
are retail prices like the prices all consumers pay. These retail prices, and the 
wholesale prices behind them, are administered prices—prices set by manu- 
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facturers, money-market bankers, railroad companies, and others, on the basis 
of their ability to withhold supply to maintain the set price. Experience has 
shown that these prices paid by farmers and consumers rise fast enough in 
periods of inflation. However, experience has also shown that the prices paid 
by farmers for things and services they must buy from nonfarmers do not drop 
very much even in periods of economic stagnation. This is because manufac- 
turers and the others protected by tariffs and corporation laws and Government 
commissions can hold down production and maintain price because of the small 
number of firms in each industry. They can do so profitably because overhead 
fixed costs are a small proportion of total costs thus enabling them to make large 
cuts in costs as a result of reduced production. 

On the other hand, there are about 3% million full-time farmers selling in 
competition with each other. None of them controls a significantly large enough 
share of the total market to raise prices received by withholding supplies from 
the market. Nor have they been able successfully to band together voluntarily to 
do so. Moreover, unlike the industrialist, a farmer’s fixed costs are a very high 
proportion of total costs. He cannot reduce costs much by curtailing production. 
Operating alone the only out for the individual farmer is to produce more as 
long as he can to raise gross income by increasing volume of sales. In fact, 
farmers. in 1955 were competing against each other to get additional land to 
increase output. As a consequence farmland values rose in the face of a drastic 
drop in farm income. The increased supply resulting from 3 million farmers 
each doing this causes a very large drop in prices received by farmers. The 
nature of demand for food and clothing is such that a small percentage increase 
in supply or decrease in demand will cause a 4-to-7 times greater percentage 
drop in prices received by farmers. 

Coupled with these adverse terms of trade for farmers, which are associated 
with industrial structure sanctioned by Government, is the tendency for im- 
proving farm technology to cause farm production to increase faster than 
population and improving diets even if special governmental consumption- 
expanding measures are put into effect. 

The net result of farmers’ adverse terms of trade is chronic farm economic 
depression when farm income is specifically not protected from the forces of the 
so-called free market. The indication of recent history is that even in a rela- 
tively full employment economy farm family incomes will drop continuously 
about 5 percent per year in the absence of fully adequate specific governmental 
farm income protection programs. This drop will continue until such time as 
farm families exhaust a substantial portion of their assets and net worth, until 
they are living in utter poverty and have worn out this capital equipment and 
exhausted their soil and water resources. History indicates the bottom of the 
free market sliding scale is a parity ratio somewhere between 50 and 60 percent 
of price parity, or 35 percent of income parity. 

Experience has shown the only solid protection available to even up farmer 
bargaining power and the only way that farmers can obtain fair terms of trade 
is to make use of programs of the Federal Government : 

To increase demand and markets through direct action programs ; 

To establish farm income protection program to protect farm income 
against adverse terms of trade ; and 

To enable farmers to keep the market volume of farm products in reason- 
able balance with augmented demand. 


Income protection for farm families 


National Farmers Union continues to urge the enactment of laws needed to 
transform existing farm price-support legislation into a comprehensive law 
requiring the Government to use parity income supplement payments and price 
support loans, purchase agreements and purchases and Federal crop insurance, 
in workable combination to maintain 100 percent of parity income per unit of 
commodity of the family farm production of all farm-produced commodities. 

Parity for any farm commodity should be figured as the return per unit of 
the commodity that would give farm families who produce it an opportunity to 
earn the equivalent income and purchasing power that can be earned by people 
in other occupations in an expanding full employment economy. 

Family farm volume protected.—Any individual farm operating family would 
be eligible for payments and price-support protection on their actual sales up to 
the maximum volume of output of a fully adequate and efficient family farm. 
Sales above that volume by any one production unit would not be eligible. 

Methods of support.—Price-supporting Government purchases of commodities 
would be used only where required to relieve temporary seasonable market gluts 
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and where either the commodity can be economically stored from year to year 
or where noncommercial outlets are in sight for the commodities purchased. 
Price-supporting purchase agreements and nonrecourse price-support loans would 
be used to even out seasonal patterns in prices, prevent gluts at harvest time, 
and to maintain orderly marketing and market stability. Government purchases 
without reference to need for price support would also be used where needed to 
develop and maintain the Nation’s safety reserve, strategic stockpile or ever- 
normal storehouse of food and fiber commodities. But primary reliance for farm 
income protection would be placed upon use of parity income supplement pay- 
ments direct to farmers to make up the margin by which market prices received 
by producers of that commodity were below the parity income level for that 
commodity. 

Adoption of this program would mean an average income per farm family in 
1956 of $5,000 instead of the 1955 figure of $2,200 per family and a total national 
farm net income of $25 billion instead of the $11 billion 1955 figure. Under exist- 
ing law the income of wool producers is protected at 106 percent of parity price 
(about 85 percent of income parity). Sugar is supported by means of production 
payments at approximately 67 percent of income parity; tobacco at about 60 
percent of income parity (90 percent of parity price). Mandatory protection for 
wheat, peanuts, cotton, corn and rice and milk is at about 35 percent of parity 
income (75 percent of parity price) by means of price-support loans and pur- 
chases. Honey and tung nuts must be supported at at least 60 percent of their 
parity prices. Price supports for oats, rye, barley, grain sorghums, dry edible 
beans, soybeans, cottonseed, flaxseed and other storables is mandatory but no 
minimum level of support is specified. Any farm commodity may be supported 
by means of price-supporting loans and purchases at not more than 90 percent 
of parity (except levels may be set higher in event of national emergency). 

National Farmers Union has fought, alone among the general farm organiza- 
tions, to improve these programs and to protect them against attempts by the 
administration and other sliding scale forces to weaken them. In the 1956 Farm 
Act, passed by both House and Senate with the support of National Farmers 
Union alone among the general farm organizations, and with opposition of the 
Eisenhower administration and Farm Bureau, now under consideration by a 
conference committee, support levels for wheat, cotton, corn, and peanuts are 
raised to 90 percent of dual parity, rice is given option of 2-price system ; and milk 
products supports are raised to 80 percent of 7 percent higher parity price. Grain 
Sorghum, oats, barley, and rye must be supported at feed value equivalent to 90 
percent of the parity price for corn. 


Crop and livestock insurance 


Farm commodity income protection programs are effective against unfair 
economic hazards resulting from farmers’ weak bargaining power in the market. 
They do not help at all in case the crop or livestock is a failure because of drought, 
flood, insects, or other natural disaster. 

To fill the latter need, National Farmers Union urged adoption and rapid 
expansion of the Federal crop-insurance program. Its provisions should be 
expanded to cover farm livestock. The fundamental idea of this program is that 
Americans never do sit idly by as their neighbors in another part of the country 
are subjected to great loss and destruction due to natural causes. Billions of 
dollars of relief funds in past years have been expended to overcome the suffer- 
ing due to drought and such after they happened. The idea of crop and livestock 
insurance is that the people in the Nation, by paying the administrative and 
experimental costs of such a program, enable farmers through the annual pay- 
ment of premiums to insure themselves against the income loss due to natural 
hazards, and thus reduce the future need for special “disaster relief” 
expenditures. 

Under existing law, the crop-insurance programs operate in about 900 of the 
3,000 rural counties, and some administrative costs are charged in the premiums. 


Expanding full employment economy 


The domestic market demand for farm products resulting from increasing farm 
productivity can be maintained only in an expanding full employment economy. 
The economic history of the Nation shows that over the 45 years for which sta- 
tistical data are available farm family incomes fall in any year when the total 
national economy grows by less than 10 percent above the previous year. BWxcept 
in years when total national economic growth is 10 percent or more per year, the 
terms of trade are against farmers for the reasons discussed in a previous section. 

Economic growth as rapid as 10 percent a year might in most years bring 
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inflation in the prices of industrial products. Yet a slower growth rate means 
falling farm income. Consequently National Farmers Union continues to urge 
adoption of governmental policies for maintenance of a national economic growth 
rate of 6 percent per year, recognizing that such policies alone will not overcome 
the adverse market position of farmers. With national economic growth rate of 
about 6 percent, industrial unemployment would be reduced to a fractional mini- 
mum and consumers’ purchasing power for farm and other products would be at 
a maximum consistent with a stabilized price level. This would mean that in- 
creasing demand for farm products would lack only about 1 percent per year in 
keeping up with increasing farm productivity and net farm income would drop 
only 3 percent per year in the absence of a specific farm income protection program. 

Therefore, National Farmers Union continues to support all policies and pro- 
grams such as: Interest rate reduction ; increased personal income-tax exemption ; 
expanded school, hospital, highways, hydroelectric and irrigation dam construc- 
tion and other public works; higher minimum wages; more nearly adequate 
social-security protection for unemployed, disabled and retired citizens; and 
protection of rights of organization and collective bargaining of those who work 
for employers. 


BHzpanding domestic consumption and market demand 


Effective advertising and merchandising of farm-produced commodities are of 
some value in expanding domestic markets for farm products. But they cannot 
be relied upon to bring about any very large expansion in the total United States 
demand for all food and fiber. The Nation’s leading economists are agreed that 
the only way to very greatly increase consumer demand for food and fiber is 
through increased purchasing power of groups of consumers that do not now have 
sufficient buying power to buy the food and clothing they need and want. In- 
creased emphasis upon increasing industrial uses of farm commodities may help 
to expand domestic demand. 

The largest untapped market for farm products is made up of the unemployed, 
the dependent widows and children, permanently handicapped and disabled, the 
aged, and other low-income consumers. These people, with incomes from private 
and governmental sources of less than $1,000 per person per year, simply do not 
have enough purchasing power to maintain all the needs of life and still spend as 
much for food and clothing as they want and need for adequate standards. These 
people want to buy more. They will accept commodities provided through direct 
Government distribution as provided in existing law but they would prefer to be 
able to buy them at regular stores like anybody else. 

To make this possible, and bring about a vast increase in United States con- 
sumption of food commodities, National Farmers Union continues to urge: 

Adoption of a nationwide food allotment certification stamp plan; 

Expansion to all schools of the national school-lunch program now serving 
less than one-third of the schools; 

Improvement and expansion of the fluid-milk-for-schoolchildren program 
to provide free at least 2 half pints of milk per child per day and pay local 
school district administrative costs (currently less than one-third of the 
Nation’s schools have been included in this program and local administra- 
tive costs are paid by school districts) ; 

Adoption of improved Federal standards and inspection of perishable farm 
commodities in terminal, as well as shipping, markets with adequate Federal 
financing (bill has passed House, pending in Senate Agriculture Committee) ; 

Adequate nutrition standards for the Armed Forces and veterans’ hospitals, 
penal institutions, hospitals, and other public and private nonprofit agencies 
by means of commodity donation or food subsidies ; 

Adoption of a credit program to encourage modernization and improvement 
of perishable farm commodity terminal markets (bill is before House Rules 
Committee) ; 

Elimination of poverty and depressed industrial areas. 

Adequately financed, the programs listed here would add considerably to con- 
sumer demand for farm commodities in the United States. As poverty and 
depressed areas were gradually eliminated the special low-income consumer 
subsidy could be reduced in scope. 


Expanding foreign consumption and market demand for United States farm 
commodities 


An important part of United States-produced farm commodities, up to 10 
percent of total production, must in normal years find a market outside our 
national boundaries. This market can and should be expanded. 
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Additional agricultural attachés and improved advertising and merchandising 
will help some. But just as in the case of domestic market, the really big increase 
in market demand for United States-produced farm commodities can come only 
from increased purchasing power in foreign countries, or from United States 
Government purchases designed for foreign shipment in noncommercial channels. 

We are convinced that this total can be raised from the current annual export 
sales of about $3 billion to at least $4.5 billion by the combined and coordinated 
use by our Nation of the following (and we will be protecting our farmers at the 
same time, by intelligent methods, rather than restrictive ones, against the ill 
effects of imports that compete with United States farm products) : 

Negotiation and establishment of additional international commodity 
agreements for all raw materials that enter importantly into international 
trade, similar to the International Wheat Agreement, which will bring into 
agreement all of the importing nations as well as all of the exporting nations 
for each commodity (IWA expires June 30, 1956) ; 

Negotiation and establishment of an international food and raw materials 
reserve or clearinghouse (world food bank), to stabilize supplies, relieve 
famines, and stabilize prices of all food and other raw material commodities 
that enter importantly in international trade (bills introduced in both House 
and Senate) ; 

Expand the authorizations of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act to provide for $1.3 billion per year of donations and sales for 
soft currencies of United States farm commodities instead of the $600 million 
per year now authorized and expand the purposes for which donated com- 
modities and loans of soft currency may be used to include establishment 
and operation of systems of universal free general and vocational education 
in nations of the free world where such do not now exist (1956 Farm Act has 
expansion of donation authorization) ; 

Continuation and intelligent expansion of the point 4 program of United 
States aid to economic development of other free nations in a way that will 
increase coordinated economic growth of the nations of the free world (now 
under consideration in Congress) ; 

Continuation of the reciprocal trade agreements providing for worldwide 
tariff reductions and customs simplification (former in effect; latter has 
passed House) ; 

Inauguration of parity income supplement payments as primary reliance 
in supporting farmers’ returns on farm commodities that are imported in 
addition to wool and sugar or exported as part of a nationwide program of 
trade adjustment aids to United States industries, communities, workers, and 
farmers injured by tariff reductions and elimination of import quotas (bills 
introduced in both House and Senate). 

In combination with the domestic consumption-expansion programs, these 
special export programs would mean a considerable expansion for the foreseeable 
future in the “effective” (money) demand for farm products. 


Keeping farm marketings in balance with augmented demand 


Vastly increased domestic consumer and export demand for United States 
farm commodities would be insured by adoption of the programs discussed 
earlier. However, such increases would not in any particular year be evenly 
spread over different commodities. Nor is it likely that increased or decreased 
production due to technological development and weather conditions would be 
spread evenly over all commodities. With output of a farm commodity expand- 
ing faster than augmented demand in any particular year or over a period of 
years, this has a depressing effect upon prices received by farmers and farm 
family incomes. 

For these reasons and those discussed earlier, parity income supplement pay- 
ments and price-support loans and purchases must be available for use at all 
times to keep farmers’ returns at the parity level. These are very effective for 
short periods of time; but will soon become worn out, economically and politi- 
cally, if used too constantly. 

To remove the strain of constant heavy use from the parity payment and 
price-support program, National Farmers Union continues to urge Congress to 
adopt realistic workable programs that farmers can uSe to keep the market 
supply of farm commodities in reasonable balance with export and domestic 
consumer demand as augmented in the ways discussed earlier. 

The production and marketing adjustment programs urged by National 
Farmers Union are: (1) Conservation acreage reserve; (2) marketing premium 
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payments; (3) revised and extended marketing quota authority; (4) acreage 
allotments ; and (5) marketing agreements and orders. 

Both total national farm production and the production of individual com- 
modities have a constant tendency to exceed effective market money demand. 
Each 1 percent by which total farm production exceeds demand at 100 percent 
of parity prices brings a drop in prices received by farmers of 5 to 7 percent. 
Each such 1 percent of market supply above market demand reduced farm family 
income by at least 5 percent. 

The objective of the farmer-controlled production and marketing adjustment 
programs is to keep market supply of farm commodities in reasonable balance 
with augmented market demand. 

There is no good reason why farmers should use up their soil, water, and 
capital resources and suffer deplorably low incomes by producing more than 
the market will buy. If a 100 percent supply will sell at 100 percent prices and 
return 100 percent of parity incomes to farm people, it is not reasonable to 
produce a 103 percent supply, sell it at 82 percent prices for an 85 percent gross 
and 45 percent of parity net family income. Yet under existing laws and policies 
that is what farmers are required to do. 

National Farmers Union continues to urge expansion of the privilege of farmers 
to use the conservation acreage reserve, marketing premium payments, marketing 
quotas and marketing agreements and orders to keep the market supply of farm 
commodities in reasonable balance with augmented market demand. 

A partial conservation acreage reserve is provided in the 1956 Farm Act 
as the soil bank but it is far from adequate and is designated to reduce Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks and substitute for price supports rather 
than as a supplement to an adequate farm-income-protection program. 

Under the conservation acreage reserve the Secretary of Agriculture would 
determine, by using official statistics, the acreage of farmland not needed in 
total to fill augmented domestic consumer demands at a full employment level of 
national economy plus expected exports. These acres would be placed into the 
national conservation acreage reserve voluntarily by farmers in return for ade- 
quate rental and conservation payments from the Government. 

The program would be entirely voluntary for the individual farmer who 
would be free to put all, none, or any part of his land in the reserve. The con- 
servation acreage reserve would be used to adjust total production of all farm 
commodities to expected angmented market demand. 

Livestock marketing premium payments.—The volume of livestock products 
placed on the market can be regulated by varying the weight at which animals 
are sold. To bring about marketing of livestock at desirable weights, Na- 
tional Farmers Union urges adoption of marketing premium payments. 

Marketing quotas.—Even with the demand-expanding programs and the con- 
servation acreage reserve in full operation, fluctuations in weather and export 
demand and erratic rates of growth of improved farm technology will bring 
about temporary maladjustments for individual farm commodities. 

To protect against the hazards of these developments and to enable dairy, 
egg, chicken, and livestock processors to utilize the same principles, National 
Farmers Union continues to urge that the authority for farmers to make use 
of marketing quotas be extended to the producers of all farm commodities. 

The national marketing quota for any commodity in any year would not 
be set below volume of sales by farmers equal to expected total United States 
eonsumption, as augmented by the programs discussed in the beginning section 
of the statement, plus expected exports, plus needed additions to the national 
security reserve. This is now true for the commodities covered; each has a 
minimum. 

Each individual producer family would be allocated his appropriate share of 
the national marketing quota. 

The individual producer would be, as under existing law, free to produce and 
sell as little or as much of the commodity as he desired. If he chose to stay 
within the quota assigned to his family, he would be eligible to receive parity 
income supplement payments and obtain price support loans and purchase 
agreements. If he chose to sell more than his assigned quota, he could do so 
by selling at the market price and paying to the county farmer committee a 
fee (or penalty) on his overquota sales, 

Adoption of the marketing quota system would be determined as under 
existing law in a referendum by secret ballot and would be adopted only if 
two-thirds or more of the producers who voted were in favor. 

Under existing law only the producers of sugar, tobacco, wheat, peanuts, 
cotton, and rice are privileged to make use of marketing quotas. 
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Marketing agreements and orders 


Marketing agreements and orders have worked well in protecting the income 
of producers of milk for retail fluid sales and for certain fruits, vegetables, and 


milk. Authority to use this device should be extended to producers of all farm 
commodities. 


Acreage allotments 


Existing law authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to establish acreage 
allotments for any crop the price of which is supported. Compliance with acre- 
age allotments is required for eligibility for price supports for corn, oats, grain 
sorghum, rye, and barley. This should be continued and used. 


Adequate family-farm credit 


The credit needs of family farming are tremendous and growing. Credit 
should be available at the times needed and its terms and conditions should be 
adapted to characteristics of farming as a combined business and way of life 
that includes grassland and timber agriculture as well as conventional crops and 
livestock. 

Much of the credit needs of family farming can be met by loans obtained from 
private individuals and such private credit institutions as banks and insurance 
companies. Farmers themselves can meet many of their credit needs coopera- 
tively through the institutions of the farm-credit system and through organiza- 
tion of credit unions and similar institutions. Altogether, it should be expected 
that these sources would supply the great bulk of the credit needs of family 
farms. However, inasmuch as all of these institutions must obtain the bulk of 
their funds from commercial money markets and conduct their operations along 
traditionally conservative financial lines, they find themselves unable to perform 
the entire farm credit job. 

Such institutions find it difficult to pioneer in the meeting of newly recognized 
or newly emerging farm credit problems. They are not set up to use their credit 
resources to meet the high-risk needs of severe disasters and emergencies, eco- 
nomic or natural. They cannot afford to participate in credit operations when a 
relatively high intensity of technical assistance and loan servicing are required 
to render loaning activities essentially sound from a strictly financial viewpoint. 
Moreover, ali of these private individual and corporate and cooperative institu- 
tions have a marked tendency in the absence of outside stimulation to become 
traditional, custom-bound, and increasingly restrictive in their credit policies. 

There is nothing morally wrong about this nor even economically unsound. It 
just means that the legitimate interests of family farmers require a separate 
supplemental and yardstick credit operation. This can best and most efficiently 
be supplied to the Nation by the Federal Government. Such an agency should 
have the legal authority and sufficient funds to meet all of the family-farm credit 
needs not filled on reasonable terms by private cooperative and other corporate 
lending agencies. 

This is a problem not strictly of young farmers, nor of low-income farm 
families, nor of disaster situations. It is a need that extends across the 
board. Such an agency would stand ready to meet any legitimate farm credit 
need not met by existing private agencies on reasonable terms. The agency 
would both make direct governmental loans and insure loans of private lending 
agencies. 

To meet this need National Farmers Union continues to urge adoption by 
Congress of legislation to establish a Federal family-farm loan agency that 
will serve in a “yardstick” capacity to make available to family farmers all 
types of needed credit adapted to family farm needs in appropriate amounts 
on reasonable terms where the family is unable to obtain such credit from 
established private sources. 

The need for an expansion of “yardstick family farm credit” of the type now 
provided to a very limited degree by Farmers’ Home Administration is partic- 
ularly severe in areas of high-risk farm production, for low-income farm families 
and to help young farmers get established. 
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Mr. Kine. If you are going to do all these things which you have 
suggested for 97 percent of all of the farmers now in existence, where 
are you going to get the money and, secondly, what are you going to 
do with all that they produce ? 

Mr. Baxer. The money would probably amount to very little if you 
had an adequate farm program. If you had a fully adequate, general 
farm program, the cost of that program would be practically nothing 
in any year when you had the economy expanding fast enough to main- 
tain full employment. 

The cost of this low-income farm program is nothing like all of the 
farmers in the United States, but only those whose incomes are less 
than $5,000. The cost of that program, we think, is well worth a lot 
more than its cost would be. 

Mr. Kine. Do you mean you are not going to do anything for any- 
body who has gross sales over $5,000 ¢ 

r. Baxer. We think if you had a fully adequate, general farm 
program, those whose gross sales are more than $5,000 would be well 
able to take care of themselves through and in conjunction with the 
operation of this program. 

Mr. Krne. How much profit do you think it is possible to make off 
of gross sales of $5,000 ? 

Mr. Baxer. It varies from the type of farming engaged in from 
$1,000 left for the family to $3,000 left for the family out of $5,000 

ross. 
" Mr. Jenninos. Is part of that not also profit ? 

Mr. Baker. There is no profit at all in it for any farmer that we have 
seen, if you pay the farmer and his family labor the minimum wage 
that Congress has established ; then you pay him a return on his invest- 
ment equal to that made by other businessmen in the United States. 
The amount that is left for profit is about a minus 50 to 100 percent. 

Mr. Kine. When you talk about the poor farmer, as you often do, 
you do not figure his income on that basis when you go to figuring out 
the income of a farmer. You talk about him having a very low 
income. Now you are telling me that on $5,000 gross that his profits 
can be from 20 to 60 percent. 

Mr. Baxer. You have misunderstood me. What I said was that 
even if his gross were $20,000 or $30,000 a year, his profit is probably 
about a minus 50 percent, calculated on the same basis that all other 
businessmen use in the United States. You have to pay for the privi- 
lege of being a farmer even when you are a fully adequate farmer, 

Mr. Kine. Why, then, are you trying to limit the application of 
your program to those who have gross sales of less than $5,0004 _ 

Mr. Baxer. I am not trying to so limit it. I tried to say that in the 
present legislative context, following the President’s veto, in which 
we said we would not have any better farm legislation this year, that 
I am suggesting some emergency supplemental program to try to 
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help the income farmer stay on his farm long enough to win a better 
farm program. 


Mr. Kine. You have answered my question by telling me where the 
money is coming from. 


Mr. Baker. If a fully adequate farm program were set up, it would 
not cost that much. 


Mr. Kine. What are you going to do with what is produced ? 

Mr. Baker. You would not have a tremendous amount produced. 

Mr. Kine. What are = going to do with what is produced ? 

Mr. Baxer. The produce will not be produced if you had a fully 
adequate farm program. 

Mr. Kine. Iam no magician. 

Mr. Baker. That is fully discussed in the two sections which I did 
not read this morning, in view of the time, and then the legislative 
analysis which has been inserted here in the record. 

Mr. THomrson. Thank you very much, Mr. Baker. We appreciate 
the study you have given to it and the presentation you have given us 
this morning. We would like you to be available for any further ques- 
tioning, if there are any. 

Mr. Baxer. I would be very happy to be available for additional 
questioning. : i : 

Mr. Tompson. I should like to insert in the record at this time a 
telegram dated July 12, 1956, from various farmer unions and officials, 
including Mr. James G. Patton, National Farmers Union, and so on. 

(The telegram referred to follows :) 

DENVER, CoLo., July 12, 1956. 
Representative CLARK W. THOMPSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Family-farm income in 1955 was at a depression level low because Federal 
farm programs systematically reduced the farmers’ already weak bargaining 
power in the market place. The situation is the same in 1956. 

We commend Congress for the steps it has taken which have made some im- 
provements in the farm program, and which have resulted in holding off deep 
additional farm income drops predicted for 1956. 

However, the most significant efforts made by Congress were frustrated by 
the President’s veto of House Resolution 12 which contained conerete provisions 
for increasing farm income. The defeat of this measure means that 1956 farm 
income will remain virtually as low as in 1955. 

Continuing low income will mean that family farmers on adequate units will 
be able to continue farming only by reducing their standards of living, and by 
going deeper into debt. 

The situation of low-income farmers on inadequate farm units is such that 
another year of depression-low incomes will force them off the land by the 
hundreds of thousands, unless Congress passes emergency legislation before it 
adjourns. 

The President’s veto precludes any hope of repealing the sliding scale system 
of price supports, or enactment of sorely needed improvements in existing legis- 
lation. Therefore, we strongly urge the immediate emergency enactment of 
a supplemental family-farm income program which includes at least the fol- 
lowing measures: 

Adoption by Congress of a joint resolution reaffirming this Nation’s long-term 
policy of preserving and strengthening the family farm. 

Parity payments to farmers of at least 10 percent of the first $5,000 of their 
gross sales based on a sound, parity income formula. 

On acres diverted from production, each family should be eligible to receive at 
least $250 for complying with the program. Adequate individual marketing 
quotas or acreage allotments for wheat, cotton, corn, and rice. 

A comprehensive program in the Nation’s 500 most poverty-stricken farm 
counties to provide a fully adequate program of family-farm credit which will 
help low-income families acquire the resources they need to improve their pro- 
ductivity and income earning capabilities. 
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Passage of the Douglas area development bill, which includes assistance 
programs which will bring about more rapid industrialization of farm regions 
which haev a high prevalence of rural poverty. 

We are convinced that only immediate action along the lines we have suggested 
will enable many families to remain on their farms. The soil bank will not 
provide the essential aid required by small farmers. 

If such emergency legislation is enacted, it will help tide farm families oyer 
for another year, giving them time to work for sound, permanent farm pro- 
grams in the next session of Congress. 


James G. Patton, President, National Farmers Union ; Glenn J. Talbott, 
President, North Dakota Farmers Union; H. D. Rolph, Vice Presi- 
dent, National Farmers Union; Harvey R. Solberg, President, 
Rocky Mountain Farmers Union; George W. Stone, President, 
Oklahoma Farmers Union; Ralph Bradley, President, Illinois 
Farmers Union; Edwin H. Christianson, President, Minnesoti 
Farmers Union; J. Albert Hopkins, President, Arkansas Farmers 
Union; Don Chapman, President, Montana Farmers Union. 

Mr. Tuompson. I should like also to insert at this point in the record 
a statement of Congressman King. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HON. KARL C. KING, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Kine. Mr. Chairman, the problem of the family on the farm 
is basically the same as the problem of family units of enterprise in 
whatever line of production and distribution they may be found. One 
hundred years ago, practically all industrial production and distribu- 
tion were organized on the basis of the family unit. The family store 
was the keystone of retailing and its struggle for existence through 
all these years has been just as difficult as the present struggle among 
small farmers. 

Progress and an improved standard of living in this country have 
been tied closely to the development of methods giving more products 
for less labor, but these methods, in turn were feasible only where 
volume of production has permitted full use of new developments 
such as machinery. 

The farm family unit of production has a much better chance of 
surviving than in many other phases of our economy, but it must be 
admitted that technological developments of the past 20 years have 
put special pressures on those small-unit family operations which have 
insufficient acreage for the economical use of modern machinery. 
Wonderful laborsaving equipment in the field of agriculture has been 
a late development which precipitated a crisis among all farmers, 
but more particularly for the small farmer. 

The question before this committee is what Government can do or 
should do about this crisis. I am sorry to hear some open advocacy of 
the idea that we should pass laws to reverse the trend toward more 
economic units of production. In no other line of family enterprise 
has Government, through subsidies and laws, tried to interfere with 
progress, but there are many who believe that it is sociologically bad 
to permit progress to eliminate small agricultural operations, no matter 
how inefficient. They would go to any length to preserve small op- 
erators in their present state of poverty. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to express my opinion on this 
matter, not as a Congressman, but as a farmer who grew up on a small 
uneconomic unit and then later developed a farm operation of con- 
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siderable size. Although my operation, the King Farms Co., is 
strictly a family operation in that it is entirely owned by members of 
my family, the employment of 400 or 500 workers puts it in a class 
outside the usual concept of family farms. 

The size of my operation has often been the basis for charging that 
I do not understand the problems of the ordinary farmer, but I hope 
that that will not prejudice you in listening to my plea for preserva- 
tion of the thing which I consider dear to all far mers—the right and 
opportunity to grow and develop the small uneconomic unit intoa lar ge 
unit which can keep pace with the inevitable march of efficiency tied 
to mechanization and large volume. 

The sociological plea for the preservation of the small farmer and 
Government programs aimed at the maintenance of status quo can 
be a real disservice to all small farmers. What can be the long-time 
advantage to any family maintained on a farm wnit which has neither 
sufficient size nor mechanical equipment to produce economically a 
volume of products which will yield a good standard of living? 
What opportunity can a farmer offer a son to join him in business if 
the business cannot be expanded to give a good standard of living 
to the son’s family? 

You recognize, Mr. Chairman, in your recent statement that one 
of the requirements for the solution of this problem is “an economic 
unit of productive capability.” Everybody involved in farming rec- 
ognizes now that the economic unit for one family is now twice as 
large in acreage and capital requirement as was the family unit of 20 
years ago. The thing that we don’t seem to reconcile ourselves to is 
that this means elimination of many small farmers so that their 
acreage can be absorbed into the operations of the neighbor farm 
families who have realized the necessity for expansion. Subsidizing 
everybody in their present operations is a bad thing for both those 
who are preserved in poverty and those who might otherwise grow 
with the times through the development. of the larger unit. A great 
deal of the Farmers’ Home Administration loans are aimed at rescu- 
ing the small farmer from going broke, when, even in his rescue, he 
is committed to an inefficient operation which will perpetuate his 
poverty. 

Despite the political angle of this problem, which calls for the 
reservation of all possible voters in every district, change is inevita- 
le. Anyone who understands the great advance in agricultural 

mechanics of the last few years will | agree that there are now too 
many farmers involved in competitive production. You can be 
assured that if 25 percent of the total number of farmers move 
promptly into other tines of employment where opportunity is now 
good, the remaining 75 percent will still produce all that could possi- 
bly be marketed here and abroad. 

The elimination of this 25 percent from the lowest level of efficiency 
is inevitable, and should be encouraged rather than discouraged. 
Only a complete distortion of free enterpr ise by Government sub- 
sidies can thwart this logical migration from agriculture to industry. 

Mr. Chairman, I notice with some amazement your plea for ideas 
that “will enable farm families to compete fairly with the growing 
industrial type of agriculture.” The best idea you will get, is that 
farm families who are not able to compete should industrialize their 
operations as best they can. Industrialization means nothing but the 
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development of production efficiency in whatever sized unit seems 
most economical. 

Industrialization does not mean in any way the elimination of 
the family unit. Fewer families, yes, but agricultural production 
will continue, almost entirely, aalee family control, because the 
family is still the best management force for economy in farm opera- 
tions. There is no evidence in our last 20-year march toward more 
efficient production, that big-organization farms are more efficient 
than the family farms. And, if you mean by industrialization the 
corporate type of ownership and management, you can find no prog- 
ress at all toward this in the last 20 years. Almost every corporation 
farm which has not been tied closely to resident family management 
has gone broke. 

Little or nothing can be done to preserve the family farm unit which 
is too small to use modern machinery. Price supports, cash grants 
for doing what any good farmer would do for himself, and small 
rehabilitation loans are all useless in this program to improve the 
opportunity for the family on the farm. If farming is to become a 
business which will hold and properly compensate the family, we 
must stop all these political schemes aimed at rescuing the perishing 
and preserving status quo. If we do not stop these political schemes, 
we shall have pure socialism, with all farmers forced into peasantry 
under Government orders. 

I realize that this hearing is held to obtain constructive suggestions. 
T have one to offer which should aid rather than retard progress toward 
the permanence and stability of the family unit on the farm. It is 
that the policy of loaning money within the framework of the Farmers’ 
Home Administration should be radically changed, with the aim of 
enabling a farmer to buy out his neighbor and thereby increase the 
size of his operation. 

1. These loans should be known frankly as farm-consolidation loans. 

2. The loans should be available only to farmers who have, for the 
3 previous years, had average annual gross sales of less than $50,000. 
(It takes $50,000 in gross sales with a 10-percent net profit to give 
reasonable compensation to a single family. ) 

3. These loans should be offered only to farmers who have at least 
50-percent equity in their present holdings of land and equipment. 

4. The loan should be specifically for the purchase of adjacent land, 
because compactness of operation is important to efficiency. 

5. The loan should be for 100 percent of the fair appraised value 
of the purchased land, with the Guvernnant taking a first mortgage 
= the land purchased and subordinate liens on other assets of the 

armer, 

6. The interest rate should be low and the term 15 or 20 years. The 
first payment on principal should be due 3 years after purchase. 

7. The loan should be limited to farm families and the limit on any 
such loan should be $50,000. 

The above limitations will restrict the program to the type of family 
farm which particularly needs assistance in the establishment of eco- 
nomic units and will in no way encourage the very large farms to be- 
come larger. This plan would in a very orderly way eliminate many 
small farms, with present owners receiving proper compensation. It 
will convert little ones into bigger ones only in the segment of agri- 
culture where smallness is the principal handicap to success. 
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This program would cost very little in the long run and would pro- 
mote an orderly adjustment to the scale of operation which is abso- 
lutely essential to the preservation of the family farmer. It would 
promote opportunity for growth and thereby promote hopeful ambi- 
tion in the minds of all small-farm families. 

While I make only the above specific suggestion, I realize that the 
problem cannot be solyed by any one idea. I do not believe that in- 
dividual operators should be subsidized, but the Government can do 
much in the field of education by vocational training in both agricul- 
ture and industry. Existence on a small farm unit will in the future be 
togien! only where it can be associated with industrial employment. 

My particular plea is that Congress recognize that the family farmer 
is basically a free enterpriser who wants no limitation put on what 
he can accomplish with brains and industry. Government should 
back away from its paternalistic attitude and let the family farmer be 
a free enterpriser with all of the liberties which are a basic part. of 
the free-enterprise system. 

Mr. THompson. We have a statement from Congressman Lee Met- 
calf on this subject which will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to dis- 
cuss with you the best way to strengthen the position of our family 


farmer. 

As you know, I have introduced House Joint Resolution 189, the 
family-farm bill of rights resolution. It states as national policy that 
we should take appropriate action to preserve the family-farm pattern 
of American agriculture. 

In your first interim report, you state the case for my resolution bet- 
ter than I can. From carefully reading that report, upon which you 
are to be congratulated, I am confident that we are heading in the 
same direction. 

I am interested in public programs and policies that will provide 
reater economic opportunity for families on presently low-income 
arms; while at the same time discouraging further development of 

industrial-type agricultural production. I believe in family farms 
economically adequate to provide a family living standard equivalent 
to that in any other occupation, cover cash operating costs, replace 
used-up equipment, repay operating loans and interest, return capital 
investment, pay taxes and conserve the soil and water resources of 
the farm. 

The family farmer, so essential to a strong democracy, has a right: 

To full equality of economic opportunity. 

For improved standards of rural living. 

Of reasonable protection against natural hazards. 

To extend agricultural free enterprise through cooperative action. 

To public cooperation and assistance in saving the soil. 

To preserve co social and human values of family farming. 

To decent land tenure which encourages the goal of farm ownership. 

To a democratic voice in his own farm program. 

To benefits of an expanding world trade. 
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To a long-term program of food storage to encourage abundance. 

To assurance that land reclamation development will result in 
establishment of new family farms, not “factories in the field.” 

To carry out the family farmers’ bill of rights, my bill would author- 
ize the President to do four things. 

First, he would cause to be conducted each year a family-farm policy 
review by the farmer committees in cooperation with the State land- 
grant colleges and the Secretary of Agriculture to determine ways in 
which the policies and programs of the Feleral Government should be 
changed for the greater fulfillment of the family-farm policy. It 
seems to me that the first such recommendations could well ire those of 
this subcommittee in your initial report. 

Second, the President would establish a Family Farm Policy Review 
Advisory Committee composed of representatives of family farm 
operators, farm wives, religious groups, consumer, business, profes- 
sional, and labor groups. 

Third, the President would incorporate in the economic report the 
new and revised legislation which the family-farm policy review in- 
dicates is needed. 

And finally, the President would direct the executive departments 
and agencies to put into effect, to the extent permissible under existing 
law, the policies and programs redaritheideh by the review. 

Mr. Chairman, as you say in your report, the family farm established 
the economic foundation for our liberties and enterprise, and national 
conscience. The family farm is in trouble today. I, too, have reports 
of increasing numbers of families leaving their farms because of the 
deterioration of their competitive position. They, who have given 
us so much, need our help. I hope we can give it to them by the 
passage of House Joint Resolution 189 or a similar policy declaration. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Tuompson. At this point, we would like to insert in the record 
a statement from our colleague, Mrs. Coya Knutson. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. COYA KNUTSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


FAMILY FARM POLICY 


Mrs. Knutson. I have long felt that the farm women of America 
have been rather forgotten persons in the deliberations about farm 
problems and other legislation. They are the ones that suffer first 
when something like the present pinch of high cost and lowered farm 
income comes along. That is why I believe that every farm woman 
and her husband and family, too, will be interested in our passing this 
family-farm policy resolution. 

There are several million family-type farms and ranches in this 
country. They represent a manner of agriculture that has always 
been one of the sources of America’s pride and strength. Although 
some are well set to weather economic storms, many others are feeling 
the effects of shrinking income and unshrinking costs. In Iowa, a 
State of superb farms and farmers, some 56 percent of the farms 
reporting did not have to pay State income taxes in 1954 because their 
net income dropped below the taxable level. Reports are numerous 
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that young farm couples who have started out in the past few years 
are having serious trouble in the struggle with high capital costs 
and lowered income. A useful farm program must give those who 
operate our family-type farms better protection and a fair chance to 
make a good living. It should also give the young farmer more of 
an opportunity to become securely established. 

Twenty years ago, in the depression, only 57 out of every 100 farms 
were owned entirely or in part by the families livi ing on them. Today 
that figure has increased to 75 out of 100. We cannot afford to go 

backward. Ownership of the land by those who live and work on it 
was urged in the great speeches preceding the Homestead Act as one 
of the strongest supports of free government. It still is. The first 
and greatest step then, in a farm program, is a complete protection 
of the family farm as possible. 

Better Farming magazine, or commonly known as the Country 
Gentleman sponsored a forum for letters from farm women. I was 
happy that my name could be used to receive these letters. The appeal 
resulted in a torrent of letters from farm wives. Editors of the maga- 
zine were deeply impressed. As a result of the letters they switched 
their editorial policy. These letters left a terriffic impression on me 
and I understand they left an impression on White House circles. 
At least it can be said that the Secretary of Agriculture began refer- 
ing to farmers as “family-type farmers,” even though their policies 
were not designed to give them their fair standard of living. 

I am grateful for help of these many farm women. In making 
known the tremendous needs of our family farms it played a large 
part in the background that brought forth the new subcommittee 
to look into problems confronting the family-type farmers. I believe 
we should continue to speak out in whatever manner is necessary to 
continue this fight and to point out that low farm prices do not mean 
low consumer prices. We need parity prices to protect our family 
farmers. I should like to make available to this committee letters that 
have come from farm homes in 45 different States. 

I have read them all. They tell a story that I wish every public 
official and every Member of Congress should know. The spirit and 
courage they reflect, the brave struggle to stay in farming during 
these difficult times show clearly why we must take up the fight to 
protect the family-type farm. Some excerpts from the letters tell all 
this better than I can. 

In addition to this, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I have 
another set of letters from farm women on solutions to surplus I 
would also like to submit. 


FarM WoMEN TELL Wuy WE Must Fieut To Prorect THE FAMILY Farm Now 
[From Better Farming, June 1955] 
By Representative Coya Knutson, member, House Committee on Agriculture 


“IT washed today,” wrote Mrs. Jerry Urbanek, of Lusk, Wyo. “With the aid 
of an electric washing machine and REA power, I washed quickly; but my 
washing machine is a secondhand model and so ancient that I catch the oil which 
drips from the motor in a can. I hold the wringer together with one hand 
while I feed in the clothes with the other. Dangerous, perhaps, but it will be 
a long time before I can afford another. 

“My husband and I have been farming for 25 years. I do a man’s work in 
the fields because we cannot afford hired labor. We have a capital outlay of 
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$45,000 invested in 900 acres of land, a full set of machinery, and 44 head of 
cattle. Until 2 years ago we were out of debt. Last year we planted 200 acres 
of grain and harvested enough to get our seed back because of drought. We 
eut enough hay for our cattle and were more fortunate than others who have 
been buying hay at $40 a ton to keep their foundation stock. 

“T like farming, but my husband and I worked 4,800 hours at farm work last 
year, for which we cannot show one cent of remuneration. While we were work- 
ing we were also wearing out high-priced machinery and receiving less than 
2 percent on the capital we had invested. We could have taken the loss of our 
grain crop without going into debt if the prices of the cattle we sold had been 
in line with the prices we had to pay for the necessities we bought.” 

Mrs. John E. Allen, of Mobeetie, Tex., tells of the situation from another angle 
of farming. 

“We have 200 acres, 75 seeded to improved pasture. We raise and put up our 
own silage, raise our own grain, have a 50-cow herd, and raise our own replace- 
ments. We are working hard to organize and establish a producer associa- 
tion to protect us against the big handlers. As it is now, they can test and 
weigh our milk any way they like. A number of dairymen have had to take 
what they could get for their investments and quit. On our own herd we 
received $2,000 less money in 1954 for more milk shipped than in 1953. But 
the consumer paid the same price for what he bought, and our feed, groceries, 
and clothing were even higher.” 

The same experience is told in a letter from Mrs. Floyd Waldo, Route 3, 
Winona, in my own State of Minnesota : 

“On our farm we produced 65,717 pounds more milk last year and received 
$204 less. Our costs remained inflexible, while our markets were unstable. 
But consumers have not benefited from this farm price cut.” 

To this Mrs. Burnis Brigham, Route 1, Genesee, Idaho, adds: 

“Tt’s bad enough to see farm returns go steadily lower, but it’s even worse to 
know that consumers never benefit. * * * Last fall the processors of our grade A 
milk made a big thing of a cent-a-quart price reduction—made possible by pro- 
ducers getting that much less. The reduction in our price was very hard for 
us to absorb, but we did feel good that milk would cost townfolk less. In 
exactly 2 weeks the consumer price went back up, but, of course, the producer 
price did not. This is the type of price usury that farmers are generally as 
helpless as babes to cope with.” 

Another phase of the low-price high-cost situation is described by Mrs. Mildred 
Reinhardt, of Palisade, Minn.: “One of the most unjust and disheartening cir- 
cumstances facing farm women today is the exorbitant costs of establishing and 
maintaining a laying flock as compared with the infintesimal net profit eked 
out from egg sales.”” What this means is told by Mrs. Waymon Wood, of Spiro, 
Okla.: “On most small farms, such as ours, the wife takes charge of the laying 
flock and expects the profits to be her part of the family’s spendng money. How 
can she make any spending money when feed costs remain high while eggs go 
down to from 20 to 30 cents a dozen?” And Mrs. Sara E. Demaree, of Malden, 
Mo., wrote: “Feed prices remain the same while eggs have gone down, down 
until farmers feel compelled to sell their flocks, keeping only enough for home 
consumption. So went the farm woman’s income, thereby robbing her of her 
independence in helping out the family income.” 

Many, as did Mrs. Reinhardt, blame the indiscriminate grading of eggs, or lack 
of it, and the costly and backward system of egg distribution. As Mrs. Mary 
E. Brinson, Route 2, Gosport, Ind., wrote: “If we had a good graded egg market, 
as we do for grade A milk or livestock, I feel that egg prices to farmers would 
be much better, at least fairer. In our locality all eggs, regardless of how good 
or bad, bring the same price.” Many pointed out that with the inadequate grad- 
ing methods in vogue the dealers stood to reap the profits from better-quality 
eggs. 

How this sometimes affects the farm family’s life is told by Mrs. Elmer Whitney, 
of Oregon, Ill.: “The thing that hurts me most is that many of our rural women 
are taking town jobs to provide needed requirements of the farm family, * * * 
In the past farm families have all taken dep interest in mother’s poultry and 
garden because they knew the surplus sold meant a new rug, new clothes, or 
perhaps a family trip. After continued disappointments, because there was no 
surplus profit, these ventures have been abandoned. In search for a way to 
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provide these things the wife takes a town job. The brave little family tell her, 
‘We'll do our best to keep things going at home.’ But their best falls far short 
without mother, It can mean a crippled family life and a weakening of family 
unity, which is a vital and precious part of our way of life”’ 

Oh, so often the letters tell of such sacrifices. One Fountain Run, Ky., farm 
woman told of traveling 25 miles from home each day to work in a store to help 
her husband hold their farm. But she added, “I had to give up my job. It was 
just too much.” And, as Mrs. Albert H. Holtz, route 1, Holden, Mo., wrote: “In 
our community we have had falling prices, drought, grasshoppers, feed shortages 
until in nearly every family the husband or wife had had to get an outside job. 
This makes it difficult to farm efficiently. My husband has worked in town for 
the past 3 years, and I handle all the chores alone. Why do families stay on farms 
under such circumstances? You would be surprised at how many of our neigh- 
bors (and ourselves) have given up much better livelihoods in the city because 
they believe they can bring up their children better on a farm, and are willing 
to make the physical sacrifices necessary for this.” 

The situation is forcing some hard decisions upon many, as this letter from 
Mrs. Dorothy Biggs, route 1, Potwin, Kans., tells: “I am a Kansas farm wife 
with 3 children, ages 10, 7, and 3. I think being a homemaker is the most 
challenging and interesting career any woman can have. But I am facing 
a crossroad, which I imagine other farm women also face. 

“T have much to be thankful for—a good home, a good husband, plenty of food, 
and the ordinary comforts. But like many other farm women, I'd like to be able 
to save a little or purchase a few bonds as I go along to help with the children’s 
higher education that will eventually come. We raise and sell livestock and do 
make a profit each year; but after taxes, repair and maintenance, insurance, new 
machinery, and immediate living costs, there is nothing left to save. I work 
hard, sew, mend, and make over garments, can raise chickens, etc., to help make 
ends meet, This all takes time and does not leave enough time or energy to help 
train the children in stronger spiritual lives, which they need now, not later. 
This work, however, as a farm homemaker I must do. 

“The crossroad I mentioned is this: As soon as our youngest is in school, I 
intend to go to work outside the home. I have had considerable business experi- 
ence before marriage, plus training and hours for teaching. I would much rather 
stay in the home doing my own work and be a true homemaker. My choice is not 
my own for I want our children to have an opportunity to receive a higher 
schooling so that some time they may not be placed in the same position. While 
I do not want to raise all the funds (if that were possible) I do want to help so 
that each one can get a start and then they can go on for themselves from there.” 

The pressure of these conditions means extra burdens on all members of the 
family, sometimes to the heartache of the parents. This letter from Mrs. Elsie H. 
Bechtel, Manor Farm, Adams, N. Y., is expressive of that fact: “There is cer- 
tainly something wrong in Washington, and it is good to know that a real farmwife 
is working to get to the bottom of it. * * * The greater part of the income of farm- 
ers in this district consists of proceeds from the sale of dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts. HEyeryone in this section is feeling the price squeeze on farmers now. 

“Many small farmers and some larger ones around here have been auctioning 
off their places and are being forced into terrific losses. Others, like ourselves, 
have had to see their wives go to work and have been forced to put small children 
to work beyond their years because the income from the place will not bear 
paying wages to hired labor. Our 11-year-old girl is doing more work than we 
would like to see her do, but she does it willingly, and we don’t know what we 
would do without her. It sounds terrible, like you are dependent on a child, but 
my husband are I are doing all we can (we have over 50 cows in the barn) and 
the help she gives us is the difference between being able to go on and quitting. 
A man does reach a stage where he can’t add any more to his burdens.” 

Scores of other letters tell the same story of struggle and sacrifice, of a 
determination not to be forced out of farming and a feeling that something is 
terribly wrong at present. They reveal, too, how little consideration our policy- 
makers have given to farm women and the farm home. They “do not want 
sympathy,” as one after another wrote, only that “after all our labor and expense 
there will be something left for the needs of the family.” Many letters contained 
useful ideas and suggestions for improving the situation. Some of these will be 
reported in the pages of Better Farming next month. 
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(The prize-winning, most constructive letter written to Mrs. Knutson follows :} 


A RANCHWOMAN’S REMEDY FOR WHAT AILS AGRICULTURE 


DovusLe J RANcu, 
Okanogan, Wash., February 26, 1955. 

(Before noon—Temperature, 10 above. ) 

Deak Mrs. Knutson: Early this morning, my husband brought in a calf. 
We were too late. It died, frozen. I then made up my mind that I would, in 
some way, have to make up the cost of that calf, for it meant a lot tous. Braving 
a bitter north wind to feed and water the chickens, I came back in the kitchen to 
drink hot coffee and sat down to see if Better Farming would cheer my heart. 
It did with news of your election and the possibility of making up for that calf 
just lost. So while the men are out feeding the cattle and trying to solve the 
problem of watering them, I will write to you. Water is a touchy problem for 
most farmers. We had a dry fall, the lake was low, and now the ice has 
frozen solid, and there is no water beneath. I shall not go into this detail as 
I realize that you cannot legislate about wind and weather. 

You ean, however, legislate about water, and while I am a firm believer in 
voluntary associations and agreements, I truly feel that the time is coming 
when we shall no longer be wealthy enough to be easy and casual about soil and 
water. I say to myself, we must not only conserve, but increase our water re- 
sources and the must is so urgent in my mind that I am no longer tolerant of the 
man who allows water to flow off his land in deep gullies, lets his topsoil blow 
away, overgrazes the grass, cuts down the timber without replenishing the 
forests, wastes the heritage of this eountry. 

I am a firm believer in the family-size farm not only because I am presently 
devoted to one but because in the back reaches of my mind (or is it Just a romantic 
notion?) I believe that the type of life and economy typified by the American 
family farm is a bulwark to the kind of democratic society we wish to preserve. 
It may be that large corporate farming would fill the Nation’s shopping basket, 
but would it fill the heart of the man who produced it and the man who con- 
sumes it? Would a large corporate farm economy assist in making our national 
economy vigorous, expanding, and democratic? I think the answer is “No.” 
But this question is one which many people, legislators like yourself, must not 
only answer but must be firm about it. If the family-size farm is what we really 
wish to preserve, then all of our thinking, planning, and agricultural legislation 
should assist in nurturing and protecting it. 

It becomes harder and harder for an individual, while youth and vigor are 
with him, to “buy in” to many types of farming. This is due to the price of 
machinery, stock, available land. Unless he falls heir to a farm or money, a 
young man can seldom enter the field. One of the results is that the old ex- 
perts in the Department of Agriculture grew up on farms and know their 
problems. The young experts have no experience outside of books and summer 
jobs at experiment stations or nurseries. This is not good. 

Another result is that, unless a farmer has good luck with weather or 
outside fortune, he is unable to expand his first holdings. There is nothing like 
an RFC for the farmer-entrepreneur so that he could extend his investment to 
meet competition or operate on a more equitable scale. The family-size farm 
is in competition with large corporate and city-controlled financing. Money 
made in Hollywood, on Wall Street, or in industry is mighty hard competition 
for the lone farmer. 

I also confess to a great dissatisfaction in thinking of the Halls of Congress 
being battered down by tobacco men, wheat men, cotton men, peanut vendors, and 
the like. Our agricultural economy must be looked at as a whole—production, 
distribution, price, freight, advertising, perishables, livestock. Unless economists 
and right-thinking men sit down and think about the whole future—land, water, 
products, and the increasing populations of our own country and the world, 
and our Nation’s economy that needs to get out of the “fix” we seem to be in, 
whether it be parity price or interest rate—it doesn’t seem to me that we shall 
get very far. I do not believe that the topflight men of farm organizations 
or of farm production groups should be consulted in building the first basic 
agricultural policies. They all have special interests, and they are there to 
protect them. 

We do need disinterested social economists and planners to grapple with the 
larger issues at stake. Somewhere along the line the farmer has to grapple with 
these problems, too. He should be able to do so without feeling that he will lose 
his status in the community because he does not agree with the Secretary of 
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Agriculture or the righteousness of the sugar-beet growers. He should be able 
to do so without being caught in a vice which in his vote to cut his acreage or 
get a lower price for his product. He needs straight thinking without pressure. 
This last item I know is hard, for the American people, including the farmer, 
are getting to the point where they can’t act or react unless the radio and news- 
papers scream and the face on the screen threatens. 

I must go and feed three hungry, cold, tired men a large noon dinner, so I close 
with these suggestions: 

1. The formation of a nonpolitic, a non-ax-grinding agricultural planning 
board. Such a group should look backward as well as forward to see if this 
country really wants to preserve the family-size farm as a part of our national 
life and livelihood and, if they do, to consider if and how it can be best subsidized 
and protected, and set up penalties for those who are not interested in doing it in 
such a way as to conserve our resources. 

2. The creation of a Government agency, such as the RFC, to protect the 
small-size farm from being grabbed by the mortgage holder or corporation; to 
permit the small farm to grow and expand to the best economical operating 
capacity ; to subsidize the man who wants to enter into the farm business. 

3. To get the Department of Agriculture and farm organizations of all types 
to stop talking so much and scaring people and putting on pressure; to listen for a 
change and encourage people to think rather than carry a banner. 

I feel as if I had been standing on top of a soapbox and now need to get down 
and put dinner on and see to the children. It was a pleasure to take off time 
to write to you. 

Sincerely yours, 


SALLY GOLDMARK 
Mrs. John Goldmark. 


SURPLUS THREAT TO FAMILY FARMS 


Mrs. Knutson. You read in last month’s issue of Better Farming 
some of the heartmoving letters I received from farm women over the 
country in response to an invitation extended through this publica- 


tion. They told of the hard problems the present situation has forced 
upon so many farm families, and of their brave struggle to stay in 
farming. 

But the letters also contained some very definite ideas about the 
causes and effects of this situation and what we should be doing to 
correct it. They are thoughtful letters from women who are facing 
the realities, as the following excerpts from one of them show: 


One of the biggest reasons we are having a farm problem— 
wrote Mrs. Gervase H. Francke, R. F. D. 1, Walton, Nebr.— 


is that my husband and every other farmer today is doing a better job of 
farming than ever before in our country’s history. He is producing more than 
our people are consuming. The net result is the American abundance. 

This abundance is a strange thing. During war years economists and Govern- 
ment officials call it a blessing. Today they call it the problem of surplus, and, 
at worst, they call it a curse. If all the people in the world, let alone in our 
own Nation, enjoyed adequate minimum diets, this would make sense. But 
this abundance, or rather the fear of it, is the underlying principle of the farm 
policy with which we are, we hope, not permanently, blessed, 

The theory behind this law is supply must be cut down to meet demand. This 
theory is not realistic in farm industry. It assumes farmers can behave like 
manufacturers. When inventories are heavy the manufacturer reduces his out- 
put. The farmer cannot do this. The theory should rather read: Demand must 
be increased to meet supply. Our farm abundance in itself is not a problem, 
but the distribution of this abundance is the problem. 


The clear-sighted view is expressed again and again. As Mrs. Ma- 
mie Birkeland, Sheyenne, N. Dak., wrote: 


Surely a nation that can develop jet planes and hydrogen bombs can find a 
way to distribute surplus food to nourish mankind. 
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The school-lunch program especially appeals to farm women as an 
outlet that can be expanded. 

It means disposing of surpluses with our greatest wealth—our children— 
getting the benefits of better health and a better foundation for the future— 
wrote Mrs. Arthur Schroeder, R. F, D. 1, Monroe, Wis. 

The good the school lunch can do was described by Mrs. Gazella 
Hallberg, Kimball, Minn., both a farmer’s wife and a teacher: 

If you could visit our school at 9 a. m. when milk is served, at 11:45 when a 
complete lunch is served, and at 2 o’clock when they have milk and cookies, and 
see the anticipation and happiness on faces of my charges, you would realize 
the importance of this program. Not only are the children healthier, better 
able to study and play, but they are learning food values. 

Why isn’t something done about the farmer-consumer price spread 
is a question raised by many. 


Of great concern to all of us who help to feed and clothe the Nation are the 
appalling differences in producer-consumer prices— 


wrote Allie Roberta Gill, of Mart, Tex.— 


somewhere along the line something is out of joint. For the most part agri- 
culture produces on a small or virtually nonexistent margin of profit. But by 
the time our grain, beef, pork, and cotton reach the consumer their values have 
enhanced out of all proportion to their original cost. We would like very much 
to know where, how, and why? 


Some feel that farmers must look after their own interests more. 
“The farm is a ‘pay-what-is-asked’ and ‘take-what-you-can-get af- 
fair,” wrote Mrs. Dale Shelly, of Emerson, Iowa.” We sell produce, 
stock, and grain, and do nothing about the low prices. y don’t 
farmers stick together just once?” And Mrs. Bud Clay, Beresford, 
S. Dak., carried the thought further by writing: 

Co-ops for the farmer must come in. At least they should. It is inevitable 


in the present age. * * * Farmers must be better represented, must begin to 
unite, to have better farm living. 


The effects of the present situation on the family farm disturb them 
greatly. 
What I am really concerned about, more than the improvements I want and 


need for my home, is what is happening to the family type farm and the farm 
family— 


wrote Mrs. Marie Newman, of the Newman Holstein Farms, Culver, 


When one of the top-level thinkers spoke here we asked him how farmers could 
sell milk at 75-85 percent of parity and buy tractors, other machinery, and feed, 
let alone cars and household equipment at the present prices. He replied that 
the day of small “inefficient” farmer was gone, the large-scale farmer could do 
it, and that is the way farming would have to be done. I just cannot agree 
with him. 


This thought of the future of children on the farm occurred again 
and again. It is sharpened by the difficulties young farmers are 
undergoing. 

In many instances when farm boys come back from service they have a 
choice to make— 


wrote Mrs. Alfred Wiger, of the Wiger Farm, Ulen, Minn. 


Should they use the GI funds for school purposes or to establish themselves 
on a farm? Many of those who chose farming are selling out. It is not so 
often the older farmer who has an auction but the young farmer who cannot 
see his way out of his difficulties. 
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Many pointed out how present farm programs work against the 
family-type farm. 


When the surpluses piled up, the Government cut wheat acreage in a way that 
puts the smaller farmer out of business— 


wrote Mrs. Cora J. Kerns, R. F. D. 4, Walla Walla, Wash. 


Any farmer raising as little as 80 acres should not have been cut at all be- 
cause we need at least 80 acres to meet costs of equipment and to make a little 
profit. So the first thing to be done to help the family-type farmer is to revise 
allotments on a basis that will keep him on the land. 


This suggestion was made by Mrs. Marion Floyd, Homer, Mich. : 


Around here most of the corn, oats, and wheat are used to feed the stock on 
the farm where it is raised. Under the present system the farmer is told how 
many acres of grain he can plant. If he plants more he is penalized. Which 
gets him going and coming. The same farmer will probably have to buy grain 
to feed his stock before spring. My suggestion is to put the controls on the 
market end, limiting the number of bushels a producer may sell rather than 
the number of acres he can plant. After all it is the number of bushels on 
the market that tells the story. 


The matter is summed up in this way by Mrs. Burnis Brigham, 
R. F. D. 1, Genesee, Idaho: 


In order really to protect the family farm, cut the cost of the program and 
keep surpluses down, would it not be both wise and feasible to provide a limit 
on the amount of price support any one producer could receive? 

It is time that all the people of this country and those who represent 
them in office realized the facts and meaning of the present farm situa- 
tion as well as do the farm women of America. 

Mr. Tuompson. At this time we would be pleased to hear from Mr. 


John C, Lynn and Mr. Matt Triggs, of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LYNN, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, we recognize that it is late. We would 
have preferred to read our statement verbatim. However, with your 
permission, I would like to file it for the record and highlight it. 

Mr. Tuompson. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY JOHN ©. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, AND Marr TRIG6s, 
ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


We welcome the opportunity of presenting the views of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation relating to the problem of low-income farm families in 
rural areas. 

The subcommittee in its interim report sets forth with approval a definition of 
a “family-type farm” as follows: 

“The family-type farm generally might be considered a farming operation in 
which managerial decisions are made by the farmer and most of the physical 
work in the production of the farm enterprise—exceptions should be made in 
harvest operations—is done by the members of the farm family living on the 
farm. It should be large enough to provide a reasonably full time job for the 
operator, and sufficient income for the farm family.” 

The membership of the American Farm Bureau Federation is composed pri- 
marily of family-type farms as defined above. A summary of the distribution of 
our membership in 1955 by State and region is attached hereto. We recognize 
our responsibility to promote appropriate policy and action to deal with the 
problems affecting all farmers. 
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The problem that the committee is endeavoring to analyze is not primarily a 
problem of the farmers that meet the above definition of an economic family-size 
unit. We would point out that the farms falling within the definition above do 
not present the major problem in agriculture. Most of the best kept, most pros- 
perous farms in our Nation fall within this definition. Farm Bureau is very 
much concerned with the large number of farmers who do not have sufficient 
gainful employment on the farm and whose incomes fall far short of being 
sufficient for the farm family. 

The operation of farms by family units living on the land is part of the Ameri- 
can tradition. Pride of ownership, reliance upon and pleasure in one’s own 
creative capacity, a love of the soil and of rural life, an independent spirit, active 
participation in community life—these are characteristic of American farmers. 
These attributes have contributed to the spirit and strength of the American 
economy. 

The committee is considering this problem at a time in which a technological 
revolution of unprecedented scope is creating sweeping changes in the agricul- 
tural community and the character of the farming operation. While the com- 
mittee is, of course, well aware of this fact, the following table perhaps points up 
in concise fashion the extraordinary impact of this change: 


Index of total 
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During the past 20 years farm production per man-hour has increased 120 
percent, or an average increase per year of 6 percent above a 1935 base. Com- 
paratively, for industry as a whole, the increase in per man productivity is about 
3 percent per year. 

All farming areas have not shared equally in this technological revolution. 
It is, in general, in those areas where productivity per man has tended to fall 
behind the national pattern, that the farm-income problem is most serious. This 
is developed in considerable detail in the Department of Agriculture publication 
Development of Agricultures Human Resource. 

Part of the difficulty of appreciating this problem is, that although we have 
reams of statistics relating to agriculture, there is very little statistical data 
that adequately describes the scope of this particular problem. Most statistical 
information in this field is either inadequate or downright misleading. Data on 
farm income, for example, lumps together commercial farmers, subsistence 
farmers, persons retired on a few acres of farmland, and a very large number 
of cases where the farmer or members of his family are employed elsewhere 
and the farm is more of a home in the country than a farming operation proper. 

It is nevertheless clear, that the major factor contributing to the problem in 
many areas and individual cases is that the land and other resources available 
to the individual is inadequate to provide full employment and high production 
per man. Lack of capital, inefficient use of resources, inferior tenure, lack of 
nearby markets, lesser use of the more efficient kinds of farm machinery, inade- 
quate educational opportunity and other factors, while important, are all 
supplementary to this basic problem of underemployment on an inadequate 
resource base. 

The underemployment of many rural people is a waste of a basic resource. 
Not only are many people failing to share in American standards of life but they 
are likewise failing to make the contribution to national strength, production 
and progress that they are capable of making. Yet we must recogniz2 too, that 
most of these people are proud, God-fearing people who will, and should, resist 
being told what they should do. Their problem is an individual problem and 
only they can decide what, if anything, they should do. They cannot be fitted 
into a mold or uniform pattern. We are not wise enough and don’t believe any- 
body in Washington is wise enough to decide what ought to be done in particular 
situations. The answers must come from them. The problem is a human prob- 
lem, an individual problem. Our basic objective should be to open wide and 
keep open the doors of opportunity. 
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The fact that many small farm operators have left agriculture sometimes 
represents an economically forced adjustment that was made with extreme 
reiuctance by the people involved. In many other instances the change was 
made because better opportunities presented themselves. But in neither event 
does this mean that the family farm or the family farm concept has been 
destroyed. The exact opposite is the case. Family farming is strengthened 
when undersized farms are combined. By this process family-sized farms may 
be created where no family-s:zed farms existed before. 

It is our belief that every reasonable effort should be made toward improving 
the status of low-income farmers by measures hereinafter set forth. But we 
also need to recognize that in those instances where the resource base is inade- 
quate to accomplish this objective for all those now engaged in an area, that 
it is in the interest of the people involved and in the public interest to encourage 
a shift in occupational endeavor where better opportunities may be provided 
individuais than those now available to them. Our recommendations below 
wiil, therefore, also deal with this aspect of the problem. 

In order to provide the conditions in which individual initiative may be ef- 
fectively applied in the future, as it has in the past, toward improvement in the 
economic and social conditions of low-income families, we submit the following 
general and specific recommendations. In submitting these recommendations 
we do not wish to imply that nothing has been done in these respects. We believe 
that much has been done and that what has been done has represented real 
progress, and that the accumulated impact of what has been done, plus intensifi- 
cation of effort in certain respects, insures continued progress for the future. 
Nor do we believe that any of these recommendations represent panaceas. The 
problem is not one that can be solved quickly. Progress over the years on a great 
many fronts will, however, result in substantial accomplishment. 

1. That every effort be mace to encourage the growth and development of 
industry in rural areas where underemployment in agriculture is a major 
problem. 

A most encouraging factor in many areas is the extraordinary improvement in 
social and economic conditions associated with the location of new industry or 
the growth of established industries in rural areas. Wherever industrial devel- 
opment has occurred, economic life is quickened, opportunity for employment 
and advancement of skills and earnings are provided, new markets for farmers 
are created, and social and living conditions in the area and in surrounding areas 
are improved. 

Experience has indicated that despite lack of experience and training in 
industrial operations, the great majority of farm and other rural people can 
quickly acquire industrial skills. 

The dispersal and decentralization of industry resulting from the location of 
plants in areas of rural underemployment adds to national strength and security. 

The social conditions under which people live and raise their children in a 
rural or small urban area are, in our opinion, far superior to those existing where 
we pile ever-increasing city populations into more and more crowded environ- 
ments. 

Many State governments of States having rural underemployment have under- 
taken programs to attract industry and encourage the growth of industry in such 
areas. We believe the results of these programs have been desirable and that 
they should be continued and expanded. On the other hand we do not believe 
it is a function of the Federal Government to promote such development. In- 
evitably, Federal action in this field will emphasize areas in which the largest 
number of people live, and will tend to defeat the objective of geographical 


dispersal of industry. The development of industry should be based upon 
economie factors. 


2. That we avoid Federal wage fixing. 

Thig is not, perhaps, the place for any comprehensive analysis of the economic 
and political implications of wage fixing. But this should be said: The problem 
in many rural areas is a problem of efficiently utilizing availavle manpower 
resources that are not now being efficiently utilized. Any program that stands 
in the way of or that slows down industrial growth and development in rural 
areas is not in the real long-term interest of the people in such areas. The pri- 
mary objective should be job opportunities. If this objective is accomplished, 
improved living standards will follow in due course. 

The certain impact of wage fixing by government under the Walsh-Healey or 
l)avis-Bacon Acts, or of fixing wages under the Fair Labor Standards Act at too 
high a level, is to discourage in a major way the development of industry in 
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low income, rural areas. By such action we insure the preservation of rural 
poverty in many areas that could be significantly alleviated if we were to 
permit and encourage the employment of people living in such areas. 

3. That educational opportunity in rural areas be improved. 

This is probably the most significant single measure. A good basic education 
not only makes it easier for those entering agriculture to benefit from research 
and extension programs, but also enlarges the occupational opportunity of those 
entering other fields. Furthermore, education tends to stimulate the desire for 
improvement in living standards and better opportunity for family members. 

We do not, however, favor direct Federal aid to general education as a means 
of accomplishing this objective. We believe that States and local communities 
have the capacity and the resources to accomplish this—that in fact it is being 
accomplished—that in many respects America is undergoing, along with our 
industrial development, a renewed determination and dedication by parents, 
individuals, organizations, and local government bodies, toward . providing 
improved educational opportunity. 

4. That emphasis be given to vocational education in industrial subjects. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has historically favored appropriations 
for vocational education. In many instances vocational education in agriculture 
is still inadequate. In other instances the number of students enrolled in voca- 
tional agriculture courses is in excess of the number that can reasonably be 
expected to find opportunity in agriculture. What is needed is an appropriate 
balance between industrial and agricultural vocational training. In many 
instances this means a substantial expansion in industrial vocational education. 

Along with this goes the need for occupational counseling, particularly in areas 
of underemployment. In our society there are extraordinary opportunities in 
almost every occupational endeavor for really skilled and competent people. 
Every young person who can be brought to see this, who can be convineed that his 
future will be reasonably bright and secure if he prepares himself to grasp the 
opportunities within his reach, is a net addition to the strength of our society. 

5. That State governments adopt taxation and educational programs designed 
to promote the efficient use of land for timber production. 

One of the significant and major changes which is substantially improving the 
economy of many areas is the increased value of forest production arising from 
the expanding requirements of our technological society for ever-increasing quan- 
tities of forest products, particularly paper products. Tremendous potentialities 
remain for further increases in production and employment in the forest indus- 
tries, and in associated woodworking and utilizing industries. With some excep- 
tions these forest industries are located in geographic areas in which rural under- 
employment has continued to be a major social and economic problem. 

6. That the phases of the soil bank program relating to conversion of marginal 
farmland to forestry be aggressively implemented. 

It seems to us inevitable that the demands of an expanded economy for forest 
products 20 to 50 years from now will provide a ready market for very substan- 
tially increased sales of timber at attractive prices. To provide these future sup- 
plies requires action now. Under circumstances in which farm production is in 
excess of effective demand at satisfactory prices, and timber prices are rapidly 
trending upward even now, with reasonable assurance they will continue to do 
so—we believe it makes good sense to convert a substantial acreage of submar- 
ginal land from crop to timber production. This is a long-range program, to be 
sure, but the problem is also a long-range problem. We are confident that an 
expanding timber industry will provide more job opportunities in many areas. 

7. That lending operations of the Farmers Home Administration be geared 
toward the creation of economic-sized units, on which the individual has an 
opportunity to use his labor and management on an efficient and fully employed 
basis. In many instances this means the acquisition by the individual farmer of 
sufficient acreage to economically support the machinery and equipment which 
is necessary to insure increasing per capita production and improved earning 
capacity. In other instances this may mean improved use of land resources 
already available to the individual. 

On the other hand, we do not believe any desirable purpose is accomplished by 
using Government credit to maintain or establish uneconomic sized farming units. 
This is not helpful to the people involved nor to the community, nor to society. 
It is, in fact, a tragic waste of human resources to encourage an individual to 
undertake or continue an operation which is of inadequate size to provide full 
employment or efficient production. 

8. That agricultural research, particularly research aimed at finding new 
uses for farm products, be expanded. 
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It is our conviction that Federal expenditures for research have been about 
the best investment of tax dollars that has been made. We believe there are 
potentialities for progress in this field yet to be developed. 

9. That agricultural extension be expanded, and particularly so in those areas 
in which there are large numbers of underemployed individuals in agriculture. 

Despite current surplus problems, it is nevertheless true, as a general rule, 
that farmers with an adequate resource base who are using their resources effi- 
ciently to obtain high per man production are earning substantial incomes. On 
the other hand, there is no possibility whatsoever that farmers with low per man 
productivity can ever attain a satisfactory income level from farming. With 
the technical changes going on in agriculture, any farmer who does not keep up 
with scientific progress and more efficient production methods—who does not con- 
tinue to increase per man production—is not likely to share adequately in the 
American standard of living. 

In this connection it is apparently true that there is some tendency for effi- 
cient farmers and efficient farming areas to increase their efficiency and tech- 
nology at a more rapid rate than in less efficient areas. Emphasis upon the 
application of technological improvements in less efficient areas is imperative if 
these areas are not to fall further behind in the technological parade. 

Observation of the effect of the current Extension Service farm and home 
development program should, in the near future, provide us with information 
relating to the effectiveness of this approach to the problem. The Extension 
Service has selected some 40 low-income counties in which they are undertaking 
an intensive educational and development program. Emphasis will be upon ob- 
taining the cooperation of the whole community, and all community organizations 
and institutions to aid in expanding opportunity for individuals. 

This, it appears to us, is the most effective way to get at this problem. In most 
instances outside help and assistance may be necessary. But such outside help 
and assistance must stimulate local leadership resources. If it does not do so 
the endeavor is almost certain to fail. 

We hope that the Congress will provide adequate funds to carry out this experi- 
ment in improving the earning capacity of low-income farmers and communities— 
and that if experience demonstrates the effectiveness of this approach that funds 
will be provided to expand the program to additional counties. The investment 
in development of human resources and uplifting the community may well return 
substantial dividends. 

10. That we avoid provisions of national farm programs which operate to 
fragmentize national allotments and quotas. 

Such fragmentation is accomplished by the “new farm” and “minimum allot- 
ment” provisions applicable to some commodities’. Any assumption that we 
improve the welfare of farmers by dividing up the right to produce among a 
larger and larger number of farmers, each with a smaller share of the total 
right to produce, is, we believe, erroneous. 

To illustrate the tendency to divide the right to produce more and more on a 
per capita basis, let us take a look at burley tobacco. Although this is an industry 
in which consumption has increased substantially, even so, in the 11-year period, 
1944-55, we note that the right to produce has been divided down until it is 
almost on a per capita basis. 


Number of Acreage Average size 
allotments allotted of allotment 
acres acres 





252, 069 | 588, 187 2.23 
309, 326 1.01 
| 


In 1944, 40.7 percent of all farms had allotments of 1 acre or less; in 1955, 73 
percent of all farms had allotments of 1 acre or less. 

If this.process is continued a few more years it is difficult to see how we will 
avoid atmost complete leveling of the right to produce. 

This is the exact reverse of what is happening so far as the production of non- 
controlled crops is concerned. 

This is not the road toward efficiency or high production per man or improved 
per capita income in agriculture. The extension of this process to other commod- 
ities and the continuation of the process for a period of years for such commod- 
ities will tend to create a peasantry of an independent farmer citizenry. This is 
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not an economic environment in which ambitious and progressive young pedple 
will care to remain. 

The impact of this approach to the problem may be indicated by the fact that 
if the 1956 cotton allotment for all farms with allotments in excess of 15 acres 
were reduced to 15 acres and the acreage so accumulated distributed equally to 
all other cotton farms, such other farms would have an average allotment of 
about 6 acres. We would, therefore, have effectively destroyed opportunity in the 
cotton industry for ambitious young men to advance themselves economically, yet 
we would not have made any significant progress toward creating efficient eco- 
nomic units in which the individual has an opportunity to earn and retain the 
benefits of high per man productivity. 

11. That we avoid use of the farm program to place a ceiling on opportunity in 
agriculture. 

This is the reverse of the approach described in the preceding paragraph, that 
is, to limit by one means or another the availability of price-support programs to 
individual operators. 

In the long run, however, the two approaches are likely to have the same effect, 
that is, a leveling of farm size and a leveling of opportunity in agriculture. 

Any assumption that American agriculture is being converted into huge land 
holdings and operations would be erroneous. Agriculture is and will continue 
to be “small business.” It is true the average farm size and the average farm 
investment is increasing. This is a result of the improvement in farm ma- 
chinery and equipment which enables a farmer or a farm family to cultivate and 
harvest a larger acreage. It is also true that occasional large farm operations 
have developed and are a significant feature of the farm picture in some areas. 
But this is likely to be a temporary situation in the majority of instances. There 
are several factors that operate to break down such large operations— 

1. The income-tax situation. An operator of 3,000 acres will have smaller 
earnings, after taxes, than 10 farmers each farming 300 acres. 

2. The inheritance-tax situation. Although an ambitious and successful farm 
operator, may, in exceptional cases, acquire a large holding, it is rare that he is 
able to pass such holdings on intact at his death. 

3. The fact that most farm people have several children tends to cause a 
splitting up or a sale of a portion of a large hulding on the death of the operator. 

4. The most efficient farming pattern in the great majority of instances is the 
efficient family unit in which individuals have the personal interest and give the 
personal attention to matters that is impossible to obtain from employed person- 
nel. 

We do not believe that the farm program should be used as an instrument to 
divide farmers into classes. No agency of Government should be authorized to 
decide that farmer A is a large farmer and should therefore be penalized, or that 
farmer B is a small farmer and should therefore receive some special benefit. 

Any precedent that might be established by the Congress that would establish 
any limitation, even a high limitation, is likely to be followed in due course by 
more effective action to establish lower limitations. We do not believe it s a de- 
sirable function of the Congress to regulate the size of farm operations. But once 
the door is opened we would anticipate that this would become a political issue 
that would eventually result in leveling of opportunity in agriculture and at a 
relatively low level. 

12. That we avoid the conclusion that the problem of uneconomic size farming 
operations can be solved by price-support programs. 

A farmer, for example, whose major farming operation is the annual produc- 
tion of 2,000 pounds of lint cotton at 32 cents a pound will not be significantly 
better off than if the price is 29 cents a pound. His problem is, primarily and 
basically, that he needs to have a better resource base and fuller employment if 
his economic circumstances are to be significantly improved. 

The problem of low-income. families in agriculture is primarily a problem of 
underemployment rather than a farm-price problem. 

To the extent that price fixing in agriculture has encouraged production in 
other countries, has lost us export markets, has encouraged the use of substi- 
tutes—it has reduced the earning capacity of the small farmer by curtailing 
his right to produce. 

Any effort to benefit small farmers by jacking up the level of price supports is 
not only likely to further curtail his market and his right to produce, but can 
add significantly to the already nearly unsolvable problem of disposing of sur- 


pluses, 
In summary, it is our conviction that the problem of establishing family-type 
efficient and economic farming operations as the basis for a successful and pros- 
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perous agriculture is a problem of major importance, one necessarily involving 
action by and at many levels of government. It is not a problem that will readily 
yield before any single approach. It is a problem of individuals. It must inevi- 
tably be solved by individuals. Government—local, State, and Federal—has a 
responsibility to aid and promote this process, but governmental assistance should 
be primarily directed toward opening doors of opportunity to the individual. It 
is imperative that whatever action is taken should be aimed toward the promo- 
tion of farming units with an adequate resource base to provide full employment 
for the family on an efficient production basis, and should avoid “freezing” any 
uneconomic pattern of farm ownership and operation. f 
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United States total. 1, 632, 222 


Mr. Lynn. At the conclusion of my remarks, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like you to hear from Mr. Triggs. 

e have analyzed your report and I should like to say at the out- 
set, Mr. Chairman, that we do not offer any concrete panaceas for the 
solution of this problem. However, if you will pardon a personal in- 
jection, I have devoted all of my life to this problem. I grew up on 
a 63-acre farm in upper South Carolina, one of the centers where this 
problem exists. All of my life before the war was devoted as a county 
agent to dealing with this problem, and I feel rather confident that 
T have some answers to solutions of this problem. However, it will 
not be in the form of national legislative action. 

Let me say in the beginning, sir, that your suggested definition of 
a family farm in your interim report certainly covers about 90 percent 
of the farmers in the United States. The problem, as we see it, is not 
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within the definition suggested, and I recognize it has not been ap- 
proved by the committee, but in the majority report, the farmers. fall- 
ing within that definition are not really the ones we are concerned with 
here in this committee. I think we are concerned with the farmer 
who falls far short of earning sufficient income off of his farming op- 
erations to support his family. The definition you have suggested 
would indicate that these farmers have sufficient income for support- 
ing a family. 

I think we recognize that this problem that we are dealing with here 
is both an economic and a social problem. 

I know that each of you will recall cases in your own local com- 
munities, and that is about the extent of our personal knowledge of 
these things where you have had two operators of the same size farm 
operation. One has been very successful and one has been a complete 
failure. It is due to the human element, to a great extent, in this 
matter and not necessarily the size farm operation or the acres in- 
volved. 

We point out on page 2 the index of farm production per-man, and 
we would like to insert at the top of that table 1947-49 equals 100 as a 
base. We can see here that the productivity per man has greatly risen 
since 1935, and a lot of the people in my local community and O'Neill 
Township, S. C., are still up on the farms; but they have been caught 
in this development of increased production per man-hour and, thus, 
they are not able to keep up with this technological change in 
agriculture. 

I could point out to you, if I had the time, 53 members of my imme- 
diate family who live in 1 township. Not a single one of these people 
who have farmed all of their lives have over 60 acres. Only 51 of 
those people are farming full time now. They all live at the same 
place, but they have never been better off than they are at the present 
time. 

There are a lot of people who say, “Let’s devise some kind of Govern- 
ment program to keep my family on the farm at a starvatien level.” 

The greatest thing that is happening in the Southwest where this 
problem is most. acute is the fact that industry is moving in and taking 
some of these underemployed people, including my family, off the 
farm as a full-time adventure but supplementing their income by other 
employment. However, they are still living out there. All of these 
er to whom I refer in my immediate family still live where they 
aoe 15 or 25 years ago. I repeat, only one was farming full time for 
a living. 

I further repeat that they have never been better off because they 
have more than I had when I rew up on these 63 acres. 

If we start designing te a of a program to keep these people 
down on the farm, then we will do them a great injustice. We will do 
a great injustice to the American economy. 

I point out that I hope that this committee would say to the admin- 
istrative agencies of Government. that.they. should.get some good sta- 
tistics so that we will know how much to cope with this matter. 

We have analyzed all of the statistical information that is avail- 
able and it is very inadequate to deal with the problem we have. 

Mr. Dixon. I have a bill which is now before Mr. Murray’s com- 
mittee, but we do not seem to be able to get it out, of committee. 

Mr. Lynn. We will help you. 
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We-are not wise enough to sit here in Washington—and if you 
will pardon me, I do not think any of us are—to try to put a mold 
or shape a pattern into which these people we are salting about will 
fit. This is going to have to be a very long program. We feel sure 
that to amend and to adjust the price-support program any way that 
you can think of imaginable will not solve this problem, This is a 
problem that will take years to cope with. It isa problem that is being 
met in a great many areas now. 

I am happy to say through local initiative on the part of the people 
working through their organizations, through chambers of commerce 
and so on, this is being done. 

We have jotted down 12 recommendations that we would like the 
committee to consider. 

The first of these recommendations is that every effort. be made to 
encourage the growth and development of industry in rural areas 
where underemployment in agriculture is a major problem. Much 
work is-being. done along this line now: and I know that in parts of 
South Carolina and North Carolina and Georgia where I am most 
familiar, that this is doimg as much as anything I know to alleviate 
the situation which is primarily a matter of an underemployment in 
the job that they were doing. 

I know neighbors of mine who could not possibly work over 100 to 
120 days of real employment on their farming operations. Therefore, 
they have been able to supplement that and still live out on the farm. 
We think there are a lot of advantages in these people still living out 
on these tracts of land. 

We should avoid Federal wage fixing. This is not the place per- 
haps for this, but this is a problem. We would call it to the attention 
of the committee that the impact of wage fixing by Government under 
the Walsh-Healey Act or the Davis-Bacon Act or fixing wages under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act is not necessarily going to encourage 
the kind of economy that we think will get at a solution to this problem 
and the solution to many other problems. 

Third, we feel that educational opportunity in rural areas should 
be improved. 

We are opposed to Federal aid to education as was indicated to all 
of you gentlemen a few days ago. However, we do believe that the 
Federal Government has a place through a grant-in-aid program 
as is currently being operated for the courses in vocational educa- 
tion. 

No. 4, there is a great need for increased emphasis on vocational 
education in industrial subjects, particularly in rural areas where 
there is underdevelopment of agricultural vocational training. 

In the high schools, we have vocational agricultural training and 
it is very good; but based on our best information in the areas where 
this matter that we are talking about is a real problem, perhaps less 
than 2 out of 10 of the boys who are taking vocational agricultural 
training will ever have an opportunity in agriculture. Therefore, 
we think that more emphasis should be given to preparing these peo- 
ple to do the job that they will have.to do. There was no opportunity 
for my brother and I on this 63-acre farm of eurs on which we grew up 
and on which my father made a living to send us both to college. I 
do not know how he did it. Two families starved to death virtually 
on these 63 acres. When we were farming you could not lose much 
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money because you did not make any; but now you can lose a tre- 
mendous amount because of the tremendous investment which is in- 
volved. 

Mr. Jennines. Do you mean to limit that to students or include 
adults also? 

Mr. Lynn. By all means adults. ies 

Mr. Jenninos. I agree with you emphatically. I visited my own 
department in Virginia, and we have discussed this, but we have not 
been able to get the program off the ground. That includes the coal- 
mining industry as well as other industries. 

Mr. Lynn. I would recommend to the committee a study that is 
going on in the State of Georgia in this connection. I think it offers 
great promise. I am sure the clerk of this committee is well aware 
of what is going on down there. They are giving emphasis to both 
in school and out of school industrial training. 

No. 5, that State governments adopt taxation and educational pro- 
grams designed to promote the efficient use of land for timber produc- 
tion. Certainly, in the southeastern part of the United States, I do not 
know what a lot of these ie le we are talking about would do if it 
were not currently possible for them to make a little income from 
side industries, such as pulpwood. Certainly we should encourage 
that. In this southeastern part of the United States, much of the 
land could not be put to more efficient use than for the production of 
trees. 

No. 6, that the phases of the soil-bank program relating to conver- 
sion of marginal farmland to forestry be aggressively implemented. 
We hope that the provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1956 dealing 
with this will do much to encourage further development along this 
line. 

No. 7, that lending operations of the Farmers’ Home Administration 
be geared toward the creation of economic-sized units. I think prog- 
ress is being made in this direction. However, I have seen it in years 
yast where the Farmers’ Home Administration—it was the Farm 
Flome Security Administration back then—making a loan of $4,000 
for a farmer to build a house and $3,000 to build a barn, $7,000 or 
$8,000 indebtedness on a 60- or 75-acre piece of hilly ground. Obvi- 
ously, it was impossible for him to ever dig it out of the ground. 
When we do that under the Farmers’ Home Administration, which I 
understand is still going on in some areas, we are doing this indi- 
vidual a great injustice lente obviously, he cannot pay it out. We 
would be far better off if we gave him a less desirable type of barn, 
if you please, and perhaps extend the farming unit so that this 
fellow would have a real opportunity to make a living rather than 
putting a lot of money into buildings and equipment where he does 
not have an opportunity to use these things efficiently. 

No. 8, that agricultural research, particularly research aimed at 
finding new uses for farm products be expanded. There is a great 


need for that, and we are supporting legislation designed to do that. 

No. 9, the agricultural extension be expanded, and particularly so 
in those areas in which there are large numbers of underemployed 
individuals in agriculture. I can speak as a farmer and as a county 
agent. It is just as natural as anything in the world for a county 
—— to stop at John Jones’s house where John Jones has a fine herd 
of Hereford cattle or Jersey cattle because, lots of times, he learns 
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something by making that stop instead of imparting some knowledge. 
Both these boys at the head of the creek are not being reached by the 
Extension Service. I think greater emphasis should be given to 
that. Certainly Congress has already given some direction along 
that line, and we hope it will be continued. 

No. 10, that we avoid provisions of national farm programs which 
operate to fragmentize national allotments and quotas. 

We pointed out earlier in this statement that there are a lot of 
people who say, “Let’s divide up the right to produce on a one-area, 
one-vote basis.” 

We simply point to the tobacco program as an illustration of the 
fallacy of this argument. 

Take cotton, for example. Roughly 76 percent of the cotton allot- 
ments are 1956 are 15 acres or less. There are people who say that 
no cotton allotment should be less than 10 acres. If we go that route, 
we will soon be allocating the right to produce on a per capita basis 
and, ladies and gentlemen, that means the same type of agriculture 
that we have in parts of Western Europe. We recognize full well 
that these people have a problem, but, as a farmer, now, who is not 
farming for a living but one who has a 4-acre minimum cotton al- 
lotment, it would not matter as far as my making a living or some 
tenant making a living on this farm, whether you raise that to 4 
acres or 6 acres. It would not matter much if you had either 90 per- 
cent price support or 120 price support, because there is no opportu- 
nity there for me to raise a family. There is no opportunity for a ten- 
ant. It is too small an economic unit on which to make a living. 

In the case of cotton, if we reduced everybody down to 15 acres and 
redistributed what was left, we would raise these small farms up to 
about 6 acres and nobody will, I think, make a very good living or 
livelihood on that. : 

No. 11, that we avoid use of the farm program to place a ceiling on 
opportunity in agriculture. 

roposals have been made and seriously considered for having a 
certain size unit get 100-percent price support and graduated down, 
say, to 65 for the larger unit. This will not solve the problem, simply 
because the smaller units production would be going into the hands 
of Commodity Credit. The other would be on the free market. 
Therefore, we would have a tendency to further depress the market 
rather than to strengthen it. 

This pretty well sums up our position. We point out as an attach- 
ment to this statement a list of membership by States to indicate 
simply to you that we have 568,153 members in the part of the country 
where this problem is most acute. 

With your permission, we would like Mr. Triggs to supplement my 
remarks. 


STATEMENT OF MATT TRIGGS, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. TriaGs. I do not wish to comment on the whole interim report. 
I think it has many features that we would thoroughly agree with. 

I would like to comment on one phase of it. 

Several pages of the report are devoted to quotations from a prior 
report which comes from two California farming communities, one 
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of which is Arvon—reported to be a large farming community—and 
the other is Dinuba, which is reported to be a small farming com- 
munity. The comparisons in the report would indicate that Dinuba 
rates high in every respect compared with Arvon. I am familiar 
with these two farming areas. 

The report in question was prepared by two economists for the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies in the early years of World War II. 
I was employed by the Department of Agriculture in Berkeley, Calif., 
at the time. I knew the authors. I knew the reaction that the report 
received from other economists in the Bureau and in the University 
of California. 

The report by them is generally considered to be biased, lacking in 
scientific objectivity, so much so that the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, after spending a lot of money on the work, decided that 
it should not be published, and it has not been published by the 
Bureau. 

I just do not believe that the committee would be well advised to 
reach any conclusions based on this particular study. 

Dinuba, at the time this study was made, was a settled, mature com- 
munity with community services and community institutions devel- 
oped over many years. 

Arvon, the big farm community at this time, was a relatively new, 
raw farming area, rapidly growing and developing. Its residents 
were in large measure refugees from the Dust Bowl and the drought 
situation in Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

Kern County was the last area to be developed. You will find it 
difficult to find two agricultural communities more different in many 
respects. 

I think if you were to make a comparison today of the conditions 
in these two communities, you would find a wholly different situation. 
Both are flourishing. Dinuba has about the same number of farm 
units, probably a smaller number because there have been some com- 
binations. In the Arvon area, which is still a large farm community, 
you have a vigorous community life—institutions, schools, churches, 
community facilities, pleasant Lenond I think you would find more 
farms than existed at the time of the report. It is a wholly natural 
development in a new area where you start out with large farms and 
gradually work toward a large number of smaller farms. 

I appreciate that this is only incidental, but we did think it was 
appropriate to call to the attention of the committee that this par- 
ticular report is lacking in the objectivity, I am sure, you would want 
to give to the study. 

Mr. Hagen. Some of those communities are in my district. I have 
attended many of the meetings of the small farm committees, but no 
one has ever shown me a copy of the report, and no one has ever asked 
me to approve it or disapprove it. 

I will agree with your statement with respect to these two com- 
munities there. They are radically different from what they were: 
at the time the report was written. 

Mr. Lynn. That concludes our statement. 

Mr. Tuompson. We thank you very much. 

The information has been very helpful to us, and we will incorporate 
your report in the record of these proceedings. 
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All members of the committee will have ample time to insert such 
statements and documents as they may desire. 

The committee stands adjourned, subject to call. 

(The following data was submitted by Mr. Thompson :) 


WicuHiTa, Kans. 
Mr. CLarkK W. THOMPSON, , 
Family Farm Committee. 


Dear Mr. THompson: I wish I knew some way to help you in this most worthy 
endeavor. Actually I think you are working on-one of the most serious situations 
facing our country today. 

Being very near the farm folks every day and.having a farm background I feel 
that I realize as well as any one the seriousness of the migration of our farmers 
to the industrial centers (I could write a book on the subject). 

Mental illness, multiple heart attacks, juvenile delinquency etc., are byproducts 
of the stresses, overcrowding etc caused by the unhappy folks who are trying 
to keep pace in the city. 

I think I should fly to Washington if I thought I could do anything to help. 
It is.so vital to our future. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Homer, (or L. E.) Roperrs. 


ee 


Notre.—I appeared briefly before Mr. Ellender’s committee in Hutchinson; 
Kans., last fall—Mr. Kendall wired me to verify that I was the woman who 
was requested to appear. This letter explains a little more of my thinking. 


DECEMBER 17, 1955. 
Mr. JAMES M. KENDALL, 
Assistant Chief Clerk, Agricultural Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Srr: Reluctantly, I admit that I am the person who appeared before 
the Agricultural Committee, as Mrs. Homer Roberts. I use my own initials in 
my oil work and my husband’s name otherwise. 

I am reluctant, because in my trying to release the Senators who had worked 
so long without a break—lI gave a very brief and garbled testimony—and I am 
not very proud of it. 

For that reason I should like to again set out briefly my thinking on the sub- 
ject of what we could do to improve our farm program. 

Supplementing my printed report I would suggest : 

First. Limit amount of payments to any one farmer. Not over $10,000... What 
self-respecting farmer wants the Government to support him above his basic 
needs—and then cry about overproduction. 

Second. I would let every farmer use his land as he saw fit, paying him 100 
percent of parity on his first (we'll say) $10,000 worth of products. There would 
be no shifting of acreage, as we have had in the past. We could compare this 
flat rate to our present flat rate of exemption which we are allowed on our in- 
come tax. 

In this way there would be no jealousy between corn and wheat farmers—be- 
iween cotton and tobacco growers. Everyone would have an even break and 
these’small farmers who furnish so much of our personnel for our Armed Forces, 
would be able to go about their business with a new confidence. The big fellows 
would have a new respect for themselves. It would be psychologically healthy 
for all of us. What fellow who owns 1,000 acres or more of land needs help 
from the Government. I’d be ashamed. I would. (Except of course some 
form of Government loans.) 

Third. I would reestablish something like the old rehabilitation program where 
a certain number of qualified young men could be fully established on a farming 
unit each year. This was done successfully during the depression years—surely 
it could work now. 

Fourth. We all know that our land is falling into the hands of wealthy 
farmers and wealthy businessmen. That is the reason there is some argument 
about the plight of the farmer. Just who is a farmer these days? Are we 
interested in these fine estates and plantations or are we interested in the wel- 
fare of the people? This we must decide; and soon. Otherwise we are going 
to have a peasant and plutocrat state. 

Fifth. For obvious reasons we must decentralize our population. 
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Sixth. Why do the Kisenhowers want to retire on a farm? Why would mil- 
lions like to do the same? Let’s make that dream a possibility. Let’s once 
again be the Government of the people, for the people, and by the people. 





DeAR Mr. THOMPSON: You are now working on the concern of my life. Here 
are some of my ideas written in 1954. I think I have some very usable ideas for 
preserving family-size farms. “ 

rs. R. 


“Wer, THE SMALL FARMERS,” WovuLp LIKE TO KNowW 


First. How can we, the American farmers, ever work ourselves out of this . 
burdensome surplus of wheat, cotton, and éther supported commodities? 

Second. Why do we have a support program in the first place? 

Third. Who are we trying to help? Why are we trying to help? 

Fourth. Who are we helping, and what have we accomplished? 

Here are some interesting facts given by the USDA to Representative Abraham 
Multer, of New York, recently, concerning loans made in 1953: 

Cotton loans: California, 5 largest loans averaged $649,335; Mississippi, 5 
largest loans averaged $479,535. 

Wheat loans: Montana, 5 largest loans averaged $176,714; Washington, 5 
largest loans averaged $219,968. State average: Montana, $4,000; Washington, 
$10,500. 

Corn loans: Illinois, 5 largest loans, $88,117; Iowa, $98,535; Indiana, $85,291. 
Average over the 3 States was a little over $2,000. 

Quoting Farm Journal: “Similar differences showed up for wheat, cotton, and 
corn in other States.” 


IN VIEW OF THESE FACTS 


Suppose the Government should issue a marketing card to each and every 
farmer and say, ‘““We will guarantee 100 percent of parity up to the amount 
of the average income over the country.” Or the average farm income. A recent 
survey at Manhattan showed that the average family should have around $6,000 
to break even, so that could be a fair figure to start with. Ten thousand dollars 
might be a better figure. 

The farmer could raise and sell whatever is best suited to his farm and be 
assured a fair price up until he reached what we might call a speculative status— 
profits above the normal need for a decent living standard. 

The card could be used to show products sold: Wheat, cotton, chickens, hogs, 
cranberries—anything. When he had sold $6,000 worth all other products would 
go for whatever the world market would pay. Whenever a producer didn’t care 
to produce for the world market price he would automatically cut down. He 
wouldn’t shift to some other crop that offered a better support price at that 
particular time. He would naturally raise whatever is best suited to his land. 
(Fortunes would have to be made on the world market—not from the taxpayers’ 
money.) Recently, Secretary Benson said, “I believe the best prospect for at- 
taining full parity lies in a healthy economy, full employment and high pro- 
ductivity.” 

Let’s put the horse in front of the cart—would not this plan assure a healthy 
economy, when every farmer knew that if he produced a fair crop that he would 
receive not a fortune but enough for a decent living? If his wheat crop failed 
he could still have a chance on his maize crop, or could supplement it with some 
milk checks, or feed out some hogs, not wondering what the price would be. 
Knowing that if he produced anything in spite of the elements, he would be as- 
sured of an income. Not up, not down, only as his production failed. 

Full employment would be assured because hundreds of smaller farmers would 
remain on the farms where they are now considering throwing in the towel and 
going to look for a job in the city. Other hundreds who are longing to be on the 
land might be given a chance to do just that, by the oversized producer who thinks 
he has a cinch, but who will find that after all, whatever is best for us all is really 
best for him too. The mental state of the average farmer is really not a thing 
to be considered lightly. They are in dire straits and figures like these do not 
make for contentment. 
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High productivity would be assured because, the man who lives on the land is 
going to do a better job than the absentee owner, or suitcase farmer. He is 
going to use better farming practices because it will not pay him to exploit the 
soil to raise supported crops only—all crops will be supported. He can diversify 
and still be protected as to a fair income. 

It is not fair to support prices so barons can amass fortunes while crowding 
the bona fide smaller farmer off the land. This is what creates unemployment, 
unstable economy and makes communism a threat. 

Write your Congressman. 


(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 


Xx 














